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SHALL THERE BE A CORE CURRICULUM IN 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 
A Symposium 


WHAT IS A CORE CURRICULUM AND WHY? 
FRANK W. THOMAS 


President, Fresno State Teachers College 


— FUNCTION of a symposium is to 
stimulate independent thinking 
through the presentation of varied 
and perhaps conflicting viewpoints. 
Probably that function can be per 
formed by raising some questions 
concerning the subject of this sym- 
posium which may provoke more spe- 
cifically some phases of the thinking 
essential to independent conclusions. 
With this gesture of explanation or 
apology, an approach will be at- 
tempted that may seem to be punctu- 
ated almost as freely with question 
marks as with periods. 

In the first place, what vital pur- 
pose does a curriculum serve? Re- 
duced to psychological terms, the real 
curriculum is essentially the series of 
experiences in which the pupil shares. 
Presumably the materials of the 
course of study play a considerable 
part in determining the nature of 
those experiences. Other important 
factors enter the situation, some de- 
liberately planned, and some inciden- 
tal, or even accidental. Any adequate 
consideration of a curriculum must 
be in terms of these sequential experi- 
ences and their significance in the life 
of the pupil. 

What common unifying experiences 
should high school pupils have? Only 
in the need for a common acquisition 
of information, attitudes, and accom- 
plishments is there justification for a 
core curriculum. When we have 
agreed upon the nature of these out- 
comes we shall then have a basis for 
planning the common experiences out 
of which these educational results 
may come. 


A closely related question arises. 
How far should the materials of in- 
struction in high school comprise a 
continuous or integrated sequence out 
of which the desirable common ex- 
periences are to develop? It is well 
to remember that subject-matter be 
comes experience, or a real curricu- 
lum, only when it is lived by the 
pupils. Any selection or organization 
of instructional materials, however 
logical and related these may appear 
objectively, are in fact merely the 
lifeless inconveniences to which the 
pupil temporarily adjusts himself un- 
less they assume vitality from their 
connection with the lively interests of 
the pupil. This is another way of 
suggesting that any so-called core 
curriculum must derive its unity and 
integration from the responses of the 
pupil rather than from any logical or 
traditional organization of outside 
materials. Unless a curriculum is 
lived by the pupils it is not a ecur- 
riculum at all, but a tread-mill. It 
is interesting to recall in this connec- 
tion the etymology of the word cur- 
riculum. 

Are there not other major factors 
affecting the unity and integration 
of experiences for the high school 
pupil? The sequence of experiences 
can truly be called a core which binds 
together the multifold elements en- 
countered only when the pupil feels 
some harmonious continuity in his 
educational experiences. To illustrate 
the point raised, one may take the 
proposal often made that English 
should constitute the major element 
of continuity in a core curriculum. 
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But all of us know that so-called Eng- 
lish courses may have practically no 
harmonious integration, one with an- 
other. If two teachers of English 
have strongly divergent attitudes to- 
ward educational philosophy, toward 
the materials of instruction, or even 
toward life itself, the result is an in- 
terruption and cleavage which makes 
integration impossible. Is it not con- 
ceivable that one indispensable ele- 
ment in this core of experiences must 
be a reasonable harmony in the edu- 
cational philosophy of the teachers to 
whom the pupil is exposed, with 
whom he is afflicted, or through whose 
influence he is inspired? 


It might seem culpable evasion if 
this article failed to suggest the road 
along which the answer to some of 
these questions might be found. By 
way of making provocation more spe- 
cific, the writer will suggest a tenta- 
tive starting point. Probably the 
most important type of common ex- 
periences which high school pupils 
should share are those which may be 
designated as social discovery and ad- 
justment. This expression is sug- 
gested in its widest implications. The 
predominating interests of the ado- 
lescent are social, directly or indi- 
rectly. He wishes to find what this 
complex life about him means. He 
wishes to learn enough of his environ- 
ment to feel at home in it. He wishes 
to make a place for himself in this 
great social and economic pattern. 
Through materials of instruction 
which afford an integrated and har- 
monious sequence of experiences in- 
volving such discovery and stimulat- 
ing wholesale adjustments to these 
complex phases of social life as dis- 
covered, we may be able to fashion the 
basis for a core curriculum. 


Within the scope of these interests 
and natural inquiries, indispensable 
to genuine participation in experi- 
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ences leading to an undrestanding and 
acceptance of social responsibilities, 
some selection is desirable in the light 
of another important consideration. 
What experiences have greatest value 
as preparation for adult life, with its 
complex relationships and obligations ? 
The problem is the selection of ma- 
terials and situations, contributing to 
permanent social values, yet adapted 
to the interests and maturity of high 
school pupils. Fortunately, the ap- 
parent conflict between these two 
considerations is not fundamentally 
difficult of reconciliation. The broader 
social interests of adolescents turn to- 
ward adult patterns. They are even 
charged with too much aping grown- 
up customs. The desire to under- 
stand and prepare for mature life, 
through participation in a slightly 
modified counterpart, is one of the 
most persistent and impelling of ado- 
lescent interests. 

Does this mean that our core cur- 
riculum is to be one of social activi- 
ties? Such an interpretation is 
probably better than adherence to a 
subject-matter core, even if the social 
studies were so chosen. The range of 
contributory material is wide, cover- 
ing varied fields of subject-matter. 
English becomes vital when it satis- 
fies a need for social communication 
or when it re-creates social drama 
through vicarious experience. With- 
out such appeal of social experience, 
either English or the so-called social 
studies may become formal, dis- 
jointed, and devoid of organic unity 
with the life and aspirations of the 
pupils. Integration of diverse school 
subjects is discouragingly difficult 
while emphasis rests on subject-mat- 
ter, but many division barriers dis- 
appear when social enlightenment 
and development hold foremost atten- 
tion. Integration upon this basis nat- 
urally demands a new valuation of 
materials in most subjects. 
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But what about differences in abil- 
ity and aptitude? Will not these 
disrupt unity and unbalance the 
common outcomes sought? In scope 
of information and in power of analy- 
sis there will certainly be wide di- 
vergences. But in fundamental social 
understanding and social good-will 
there need be no lack of common 
agreement. In fact, a high school 
class constitutes a far more nearly 
homogeneous group than the adults 
usually associated in any codperative 
effort necessary to the realization of a 
comprehensive social undertaking. 


The total offerings of the high school 
should, of course, provide adequately 
for the variety of individual talents, 
tastes, and purposes of its students, 
but such differentiation should not be 
the whole story. Pupils who go forth 
from the high schools of a democracy 
should be characterized by certain 
common attainments essential to the 
maintenance and improvement of a 
democratic social order. The sequence 
of experiences best calculated to pro- 
mote those attainments must set the 
core curriculum. 


A CORE CURRICULUM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


GEORGE H. MERIDETH 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena 


CONSIDERATION of a core curricu- 
Atum may well start with a defini- 
tion. The author chooses to define 
education as follows: 

Education is a process of growth 
through the reconstruction of experi- 
ence toward the best possible outcomes 
for the individual and for the society 
of which he is a part. 

Desirable outcomes for the indi- 
vidual are evidenced by: 


1, An enriched sense of values, apprecia- 


tions, attitudes, responses, and _ be- 
haviors. 
2. A scientific outlook and a scientific 


method as he pursues his vocation. 

3. A growing sense of social consciousness 
of responsibility in matters such as 
honesty, morality, ete., affecting the 
personality and the happiness of others. 


Desirable outcomes for the society 
are evidenced by: 


1. A civilization in which there are in- 
creasingly those values that enrich the 
lives of the members of the society. 

2. A world in which beauty and wealth 
are conserved and made increasingly 
available for the use and enjoyment 
of mankind. 

8. A developing world society and world 
economy wherein personality may ex- 
pand to its full potentiality. 


One’s concept of the core curricu- 
lum will also be conditioned by one’s 
concept of the function of the school. 
For example, if one conceived of the 
function of the school as that of 
transmitting to on-coming generations 
the customs and patterns of past 
generations, emphasis would be placed 
upon facts relative to the experiences 
and achievements of past generations 
and of the present adult world. This 
emphasis would necessitate a core cur- 
riculum involving an historical ap- 
proach and dealing essentially with 
the factual materials of our social 
heritage embodied in past racial ex- 
perience. In such a curriculum the 
sequence and arrangement of mate- 
rials would follow largely the chrono- 
logical or logical order represented in 
our traditional subject-matter fields. 


However, if on the other hand one 
conceives of the function of the school 
as that of providing situations in 
which youths may discover the per- 
tinent problems of their day and gen- 
eration and study them with a view 
to determining the best alternatives of 
possible solutions, emphasis will be 
placed upon the present and emerg- 








ing experiences of youth, and upon 
the importance of a scientific outlook 
and a scientific problem solving tech- 
nique, as well as upon the need for 
an adequate philosophy of life. With 
these emphases, the core curriculum 
will deal with those experiences which 
pertain to present significant prob- 
lems of society and of the individual, 
which are both social and self-reveal- 
ing, and which will lead to vital and 
dynamic understanding of the pres- 
ent. In such an approach the past 
will be utilized as an essential aid in 
the choice of alternatives for the 
present and the future. 


The problem solving technique used 
in such study will involve the formu- 
lation of problems, gathering and 
weighing of pertinent data, the draw- 
ing of tentative conclusions in har- 
mony with available evidence, and 
the development of attitudes and be- 
havior consistent with the conclusions 
deduced from such study. In this 
curriculum the sequence and arrange- 
ment of materials will be determined 
by the past, present, and emerging 
experiences of the learner in the light 
of his felt needs. The learning ex- 
periences will involve intrinsic values, 
that is, those which are inherent in or 
grow naturally out of the situations 
for which the materials are used, 
rather than the extrinsic or instru- 
mental values associated with directed 
study of subject-matter compart- 
ments in a curriculum of the first- 
mentioned type. The approach in the 
second type of core curriculum will 
be lateral, cutting across many sub- 
jects and areas of human interest, in- 
stead of longitudinal, tracing one 
thread of human interest historically. 


The author is of the opinion that 
there should be a core curriculum in 
our secondary schools, serving as a 
means of orientation through which 
the individual finds his relationship 
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to the society of which he is a part as 
well as discovers for himself the sali- 
ent information regarding his own 
capacities and aptitudes, thereby de- 
veloping desirable socialized attitudes 
toward life. At the junior high school 
level in this type of secondary school, 
the individual will have those kinds 
of experiences which provide rich 
broadening and finding opportunities 
wherein he may discover for himself 
areas of interest he desires to pursue 
further as he continues his program 
of education. In the next four-year 
period, beginning at the eleventh 
grade in a six-four-four plan of or- 
ganization, he may profitably pursue 
survey courses which will give him 
an over-view of the basic problems 
and information relevant to society 
in the modern world. These courses 
will deal with areas of interest and 
information in the fields of physical 
and biological science, humanities, so- 
cial science, and personal orientation 
or adjustment. The individual should 
then be allowed to pursue through 
the remaining years of the secondary 
school, that is, through the fourteenth 
year, those sequential subjects which 
will best enable him to meet his indi- 
vidual needs in relation to further 
study in college and_ professional 
school, or in relation to direct prepa- 
ration to undertake vocational re- 
sponsibility to society, and other life 
adjustments. 


Meeting the varied individual needs 
of the large student groups in our 
present-day secondary schools calls 
for a rich program of sequence 
courses beyond survey fields, such as 
those previously mentioned. Follow- 
ing is an outline of the general pat- 
tern of curricular offerings as it has 
been developed in the four-year junior 
college in Pasadena: 


(Refer to page 141) 
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WHAT TYPE OF CORE CURRICULUM IS ACCEPTABLE 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Dean of the School of Education, Stanford University 


Meaning of Core Curriculum 


HE MEANING of the core curricu- 

lum varies with the type of or- 
ganization of the curriculum, making 
it difficult to give a definition which 
has general application. It takes a 
different form under different condi- 
tions. Under one plan of organiza- 
tion of the curriculum, certain sub- 
jects are required of all students, and 
the content and activities of these 
subjects are similar for all groups of 
students. It is considered under this 
plan to be essential for all students 
to master the same body of knowledge 
and participate in the same learning 
activities. There is the assumption 
that the same materials of instruction 
are most effective in developing de- 
sirable characteristics regardless of 
the differences in the instruction. The 
core curriculum under this plan is 
easily defined. It is the body of con- 
tent and the learning activities in- 
cluded in the subjects required of all 
students. 

Under a second plan, the variations 
in the capacities of students are recog- 
nized by providing different materials 
of instruction and learning activities 
for the various ability levels. Stu- 
dents of all levels of ability are re- 
quired to take subjects bearing the 
same titles, but the content and the 
activities are selected from the area 


represented by the subjects which are 
believed to be appropriate for stu- 
dents on each level of ability. The 
core curriculum for students on any 
one level of ability is similar in nature 
and in the extent of prescription as 
indicated in the first plan. In rela- 
tion to the total group of students, 
however, the core curriculum serves to 
define the fields of study represented 
by the required subjects. The actual 
content is not constant for all stu- 
dents, since it varies with ability 
levels. 


A third plan involves requiring 
certain subjects of all students, but 
allowing opportunity for variation of 
the activities within a subject in ac- 
cordance with the interests, con- 
cerns, goals, and needs of the students 
as the teacher can discover and define 
them in codperation with the students. 
The requirement of a subject under 
this plan does not insure student mas- 
tery of a certain body of material or 
participation in any particular learn- 
ing activity. The requirement of a 
subject only defines a field or area of 
activity. The core curriculum in this 
connection refers only to areas of ac- 
tivity, and guarantees that all stu- 
dents will study in certain fields. 


The fourth plan involves a break- 
down of subject lines and the substi- 
tution of a unitary group of activi- 
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ties which grow out of the interests, 
concerns, and goals of the students. 
Under this plan, the teacher begins 
with activities having vital relation- 
ships with the experiences and inter- 
ests of the students. Participation in 
these activities leads to an enrich- 
ment and an enlargement of the ex- 
perience of the learners, bringing into 
being new interests and values, 
deeper insights, and broader appreci- 
ations of relationships. Through 
leadership in this evolving process, 
the teacher should be able to aid the 
students in securing insight and in 
developing the characteristics needed 
for effective and satisfying participa- 
tion in the different phases of the life 
of the social group. The ‘‘core’’ ele- 
ment in this program is the group of 
objectives toward which the students 
are striving and toward which the 
school program is directed. It does 
not involve setting up a fixed body of 
content or group of activities and re- 
quiring all students to participate. 
Instead, the learning activities are de- 
veloped from the interests, concerns, 
and goals of the students. 


Four different concepts of the 
‘‘core curriculum’’ have been repre- 
sented in the four plans of ecurricu- 
lum organization. The first required 
all students to take certain subjects 
and to master a common body of cur- 
riculum materials or participate in a 
common group of activities. The sec- 
ond required that all students enroll 
in certain subjects carrying the same 
title but with somewhat different cur- 
ricular materials and learning activi- 
ties for students on different ability 
levels, with all students on any one 
level required to engage in the same 
activity. The third plan involved re- 
quirement of certain subjects of all 
students, but with freedom to develop 
content and activities within the 
limits of the subject. The fourth plan 


involved a breakdown of subject lines, 
freedom for the teacher and the stu- 
dent to shape a program of activities 
in terms of the interests, needs, and 
goals of students, with the core con- 
sisting of the group of objectives 
which the school is helping the child 
to achieve. 


Which Concept of the Core 
Curriculum Is Acceptable? 


The writer has shifted the question 
somewhat from that proposed for the 
symposium which involved decision as 
to whether or not there should be a 
core curriculum to the question as to 
which concept of a core curriculum 
is satisfactory. In my judgment, the 
first two are unsatisfactory, the third 
partially satisfactory, and the fourth 
fully satisfactory. The first two are 
considered to be unsatisfactory be- 
cause they fail to give adequate recog- 
nition to individual differences, they 
fail to recognize adequately the inter- 
ests and goals of students, and they 
are subject centered rather than stu- 
dent centered. The third is consid- 
ered to be only partially satisfactory 
because it requires students to study 
in certain subject fields whether or not 
the students want to, whether or not 
the courses relate to the goals which 
are considered by the students to be 
of greatest importance, and whether 
or not the students see value in them. 
If the subject fields are broadened by 
fusing existing subjects, a develop- 
ment making some headway in sec- 
ondary schools, the objection loses 
much of its weight. If the subject 
areas are broad enough and the 
teaching content and activities are 
flexible, shaped in terms of the inter- 
ests and concerns of students, it 
should be possible to discover activi- 
ties that would challenge and serve 
all students. The fourth plan is con- 
sidered by the writer to be entirely 
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defensible in that the major objectives 
of the school would constitute the 
concern for all students. The school 
would help the students in defining 
goals in relation to the major ob- 
jectives and in aiding them to shape 
and carry out activities that would 
contribute to the attainment of their 
goals. This concept of the ‘‘core’’ 
defines the nature of the development 
of the students which is desired, 
focuses attention on the child instead 
of on a body of subject matter, and 
recognizes the individual differences 
in experience, interests, and goals of 
students. 


Selection by Student under Guidance 
Preferable to Requirement of 
Courses 


Probably the most common use of 
the ‘‘core curriculum’’ in secondary 
schools involves requiring certain 
courses of all students, with the con- 
tent of the required courses, for the 
most part, determined in advance. 
Since this procedure has been chal- 
lenged in the statement of position in 
the preceding section, the nature of 
what is considered to be its inade- 
quacy should be made clear. 


The philosophy of education which 
I should like to support involves aid- 
ing students in their definition of 
goals and helping them secure the 
basis for planning a program of 
training which will aid them in mov- 
ing toward the attainment of their 
goals. The guidance program should 
be operative in stimulating and aid- 
ing students in projecting goals in the 
social-civie area, the vocational area, 
the recreational area, and the health 
area. These goals should not be 
forced upon students. If the goals of 
students are to be real, vital, and 
effective they must grow out of their 
own experience. It is true that the 


teacher may be able to define socially 
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more defensible goals than will be set 
up by students at any given time. The 
role of the teacher, however, is one 
of leadership, encouraging students 
to consider desirable goals and to se- 
cure the experiences which will help 
them to see new possibilities and 
values in desirable activities. The 
school should not, however, require 
students to follow lines of training in 
which they do not see value. To hold 
students long at tasks which they do 
not accept as important and in which 
they are not really interested will 
probably be injurious to the mental 
health of students, cause them to de- 
velop negative attitudes toward the 
activity, and not lead to a desired 
standard of mastery. The most satis- 
factory procedure involves use of the 
student’s own experiences, problems, 
and goals, with opportunity granted 
for selecting learning activities which 
will be of real interest and service 
to him and which he believes to have 
contributions to make to the realiza- 
tion of his ambitions. The school has 
an important role in aiding the stu- 
dent in defining his goals. 


Substitution of Guidance Service 
for Administrative Dictation 


The policy being supported in this 
statement involves the substitution of 
a guidance service for administration 
direction of the program of students. 
The guidance service would aid the 
student in defining goals in the prin- 
cipal areas of activity — the social- 
civic, the vocational, the recreational, 
and the health. The development of 
competence and adequacy in these 
different fields constitutes the educa- 
tional task of the school. As students 
ean be helped to define goals for them- 
selves in these different areas, the 
training activities can be shaped in 
relation to their chosen goals. The 
situation is most favorable for the 
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growth and development of the indi- 
vidual when, as Burnham pointed out 
a number of years ago, the individual 
has defined his objective or goal, has 
a plan for its realization, and has the 
freedom to carry out that plan. The 
situation is much less promising when 
the individual is biocked and pre- 
vented from working toward his goal, 
or does not posses a well-defined goal, 
or when he is foreed to engage in ac- 
tivities toward which he is indifferent 
and in which he does not see value. 

Until a reasonably adequate guid- 
ance service can be developed, it may 
be desirable to continue administra- 
tive requirement of the courses to be 
taken by students. It may not be 
desirable to remove the administra- 
tive control until a more constructive 
approach is adopted. However, there 
is no reason for delay in making the 
activities within the courses flexible 
and adapted to the needs of the stu- 


dents. As the teacher becomes able 
to shift his thinking from the subject- 
matter and how to get the student to 
master it, to the student and how to 
direct his activities to further his 
development, the educational pro- 
gram will become more functional. 
Regardless of the subject in which the 
student is enrolled, the teacher can 
give attention to all aspects of the 
student’s development. The break- 
down of subject lines, with attention 
to all aspects of the development in 
the student in a fused comprehensive 
program, is more difficult and has 
been undertaken by only a few 
schools. Most teachers and schools 
will probably want to take as their 
first step that of enlarging the scope 
of the subjects by means of fusion of 
existing courses and by enlarging the 
scope of the concern of the teacher 
so as to include all phases of the 
development of the student. 


THE CORE CURRICULUM 


HELEN CORLISS BABSON 
Principal, Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles 


2 omnes all the tumult and shout- 
ing concerning education which 
resounds on every side from pulpit, 
platform, and press, one persistent 
note asserts itself, the idea that eur- 
ricula should be concerned primarily 
with life and with intelligent living. 
Granting the significant truth of this 
challenge, it would seem that the task 
of the school is to supply for the child 
those experiences which may help him 
to grow in an understanding of him- 
self and of the social order which, 
paradoxically, he makes and by which 
he is made. 


What a Central Strand Signifies 


In an attempt to achieve this pur- 
pose, there are educators who believe 
that school procedure should center 
around a social theme, what Dr. Har- 


old Rugg ealls ‘‘a strand of social 
studies’’. Such a central strand, to 
serve its objective of the good, the 
abundant life, must have both cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal power. First, 
it should gather unto itself every- 
thing which appears to contribute to 
group adjustment and the chance for 
social contribution. Certain funda- 
mental skills and knowledges, of 
which the mastery of the mother 
tongue is the most conspicuous, the 
drama of history with its contribution 
through the ages to present-day con- 
ditions, the pageant of literature with 
its portrayal of men’s motives and 
actions, art, music, and poetry with 
their emphases on human emotions— 
these and similar factors furnish 
material for the course. With prob- 
lems adjusted to the age capacity of 
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the grade, with responsibility divided 
according to the interests and capaci- 
ties of individuals in the group, such 
a class has for its immediate purpose 
the setting up of an activity and the 
exploration of related material with a 
view to acquiring social experience 
and forming social judgment. 


Secondly, there should reach out 
from this basic course, lines of in- 
vestigation and of creative energy 
limited only by the child’s native 
ability and desire, and the intensity 
of the experience from which it 
grows. When the educational stage 
is so set that, in an attempt to make 
his own interpretation of some human 
development or institution, the 
child’s interest takes him to the 
library or to some other classroom for 
desired information, when, through 
contact with splendid ideas or some 
beauty of thought, color, or line, he 
feels the urge to try his skill in 
laboratory or studio, when through 
the realization of the meaning of some 
historical maladventure or by the 
touch of some great life on his own, 
he begins to question and to set up 
his own standards of conduct, then 
such a core curriculum begins its true 
functioning. 

None of the terms currently used 
to express such procedure: Correla- 
tion, integration, fusion seem quite 
adequate. Where a course is being 
tried by teachers who are child., 
rather than subject- minded, some- 
thing quite different from a combina- 
tion of subject fields results, a new 
type of material with a unity, a sym- 
metry of pattern, and a progressive 
purpose inherent in itself. 

One of the primary values to the 
child under such a core curriculum, 
lies in the unification of his experi- 
ence. Under a rigid departmental 
system, he is subjected daily to five or 
six contacts, all frequently quite dif- 


ferent. When his program is grouped 
around a central theme and all the 
resources of the school are at his dis- 
posal to vivify and clarify his impres- 
sions, when he is helped to see the 
relationship of both tools and facts 
to this theme—then his school life has 
moved away from differentiated con- 
fusion into a more orderly pattern. 


Under such a plan the problem of 
individual differences is _ lessened. 
Through the guidance of a wise 
teacher who should remain with his 
group long enough really to know the 
individuals (a two-year period is sug- 
gested as a core curricula cycle), so 
many avenues to the primary objec- 
tive may be presented that there is a 
right approach for the slow moving 
mind and for the quick intelligence, 
for the artistic and for the scientific 
type, for the child who loves books 
and the child who works best with his 
hands. In other words, the individual 
chooses his own tools, learns to use 
them because he must to achieve his 
object, and, in his own way, arrives 
at such understanding of the purpose 
of the class as is possible for his 
special capacity. That all children 
cannot achieve on the same level is 
indisputable, and those who have 
tried ability grouping have frequent- 
ly been confronted with serious prob- 
lems growing out of segregation. A 
core curriculum thus administered 
has for its purpose no external 
method or single standard, but 
measures its success in each child’s 
advance toward the desired end, in 
terms of his own growth in adjust- 
ment and understanding. 


The Opportunity for Self-Discovery 


Of the other advantages, there is 
space for only one, perhaps the most 
important of all: the opportunity for 
self-discovery and self - expression. 
With the widened limits of subject- 
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matter, permitted to explore and 
cultivate his own innate ability in a 
variety of fields, working with, rather 
than under, a teacher who becomes the 
adviser of his interests and aspira- 
tions, the child is encouraged to try 
out the endeavor best suited to his 
individual talents. He may choose 
not only the side of the core curricu- 
lum problem he can best handle, but 
select more discriminatively the 
major interest in other departments 
of the school to which he will give 
special attention and which may 
direct his educational effort after his 
high school period is completed. 

It would be folly to claim that 
these ideas are either new or original. 
Good teachers have always used mate- 
rials of various sorts in and out of the 
confines of their subject fields, and he 
speaks without truth who denies that 
there is much in prevailing systems 
which is fine and should be conserved. 
Such a core curriculum as is here sug- 
gested can and should be achieved by 
evolution rather than by revolution. 
It is a case of revaluation, rearrang- 
ment, and readjustment rather than 
of positive upheaval and change. It 
is, moreover, a teacher, not an admin- 
istrative, problem. 


Social Science and English Teachers 
Must Take the Lead 

Social science and English instruc- 
tors must, of course, take the lead. 
In one school a group from these two 
departments decided to set up a two- 
year span of a ninth- and tenth-year 
course under the general head of 
‘*World Cultures.’’ Several months 
of planning eventuated in a general 
outline of purpose and objective, with 
the committee subdivided into grade 
units, keeping the correlation through 
a chairman of each grade and a chair- 
man of the whole cycle. Into each 
subcommittee were invited teachers in 
other subject fields who built their 
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contributions into the general scheme. 
The result was a new composite 
course, social in content, with care- 
fully defined English skills with 
opportunities for interpretation and 
activities in all departments of the 
school, including, as a matter of fact, 
much that had to be given separately 
before, but all unified and redirected 
through the avowed purpose of the 
child’s need and his desire to know 
and understand. 


There is, of course, a much ideal- 
ized conception of procedure. Many 
and varied are the difficulties and dis- 
appointments in actual practice — 
material relationships which sound 
perfect on paper but refuse to work 
out in application; teachers, who, 
while enthusiastic in theory, continue 
to work out the same old methods; 
children, so imbued with the idea of 
‘‘what teacher wants’’ and of receiv- 
ing credits for routine effort, that 
they refuse to accept the chance to 
think for themselves; inadequate 
textbooks and equipment; misunder- 
standing of patron and associates. 
Many, many problems lie ahead, the 
greatest, perhaps, the discovery of 
some form of testing the results. On 
the whole, however, it seems a step 
in the right direction for which 
occasional occurrences give en- 
couragement and renewed faith. 


For example, after a recent assem- 
bly dealing with California back- 
grounds which terminated a six 
weeks’ project in an eight-grade basic 
course, three boys stopped the prin- 
cipal to ask pridefully how he liked 
‘four show.’’ One, a lad whose 
superior intelligence had frequently 
driven him into anti-social behavior, 
had worked hours in the library pre- 
paring material; one, a boy whose 
shyness frequently caused him un- 
happiness and maladjustment, had 
brought certain authentic materials 
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from his home and arranged to have 
them properly used; the third, whose 
pugnaciousness served to cover a 
slow, often bewildered mind, had 
built a fence and painted careful 
black lines on the scenery. And four 
core curricula enthusiasts, albeit, per- 
haps, only one gave it the credit, 
agreed that the performance was very 
worthwhile, and that California was 
a ‘‘swell place in which to live.”’ 
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SHALL WE HAVE A CORE CURRICULUM? 
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T IS DIFFICULT to discuss this mat- 

ter of a core curriculum because 
there is no general agreement as to 
the meaning of the term. Perhaps it 
should not be called a ‘‘curriculum’’ 
at all, but only a ‘‘course.’’ Assum- 
ing, however, that the term means a 
body of knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes which should be the common 
possession of all those who become 
products of our public school system, 
certain statements can be made and 
certain general suggestions offered. 


In the first place, this idea of a 
common body of educative material is 
not new. In fact, a prime difficulty 
seems to lie in the effort to determine 
how much of human experience our 
schools should attempt to make com- 
mon to all. Time was when the total- 
ity of human experience could be 
grasped by a single person, but that 
time has long since passed. In the 
founding of his academy Franklin 
realized the desirability and impos- 
sibility of encompassing ‘‘all that is 
useful and all that is ornamental’’ 
within the span of a human being’s 
educational career. The yardstick 
with which to measure off which parts 


of human experience should be pre- 
sented in schools did not appear, how- 
ever, until Herbert Spencer, a hun- 
dred years later, declared for the aim 
of education as the criterion, and for 
analysis of life as the method, by 
which to determine the offerings for 
school work. 


The twentieth century, directing its 
attention to a study of child nature 
and child life, has given us a third 
guide, namely, the nature of growth 
and development as an organic proc- 
ess, which science has shown us pro- 
ceeds, through the medium of experi- 
ences, from fundamental to accessory, 
from unity to variety, by irregular, 
uneven, gradual stages. 

It is well known that experiences 
may be obtained either directly and 
personally, or indirectly and vicari- 
ously. During the initial stages of 
child growth and development, direct 
and personal experiences are the 
stimuli toward development, and this 
condition gradually changes until 
vicarious experiences are added as 
further stimuli to conduct and be- 
havior. It is both impossible and un- 
desirable for any one individual to 
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pass personally and directly through 
the whole of racial experience in the 
struggle toward civilization. The 
means by which to short-circuit and 
telescope racial experience is found in 
obtaining many of these experiences 
vicariously. In consequence, it be- 
comes necessary for children to be- 
come acquainted with the means by 
which to gain vicarious experiences 
and, ultimately, to become skillful in 
the utilization of this supplementary 
means for gaining experience to the 
end of their own growth and devel- 
opment. 


So, then, the school becomes, or 
should become, largely the institution 
through which the child learns the 
tools by which experiences are gained 
indirectly and through which he ac- 
quires skill in the manipulation of 
these tools and their application to his 
own life. In the process of forming 
an acquaintance with, and a skill in, 
the use of these tools, he will have to 
learn many facts about his world and 
about the people in it, hence this 
knowledge becomes not an end in 
itself but a contributing element to 
his own growth and development as 
he strives to adjust himself with his 
world of things and people. 


The implication of all this is that 
primarily that portion of the school 
offering which should be and must be 
common to all, i.e., the core curricu- 
lum, ought to consist of materials and 
activities which will provide all chil- 
dren with an opportunity to learn 
how they may expand, enrich, and 
correct their personal experiences by 
vicarious means. 


Applied directly to the problem of 
secondary education, the practical 
school man, if he has read thus far, 
sees that the initial stages of the core 
curriculum for the secondary school 
must be characterized by abundance 
of opportunities for youth to make 


excursions, under direction, into the 
myriad fields of human experience, 
which are to youth terra incognita. 
Seventh and eighth grade youth must 
be looked upon as young adventurers, 
pioneers, bent upon discovery, intent 
upon finding out what lies just over 
the horizon of their immediate per- 
sonal experience. As these youths 
progress through the secondary school 
period opportunity must be provided 
for discovery to expand into explora- 
tion; points of reference will have to 
be set up, trails blazed, markers estab- 
lished, rich areas staked out, strange 
flora and fauna noted, drifts and 
trends charted for further reference. 
Then, and only then, toward the close 
of the secondary school period, will 
they be ready to seize upon the op- 
portunities which must be provided 
for these explorations to give way to 
settlement. The areas of interest 
must then have a chance to develop 
into centers of industry, or of learn- 
ing, or of art, or of trade, or of poli- 
tics, or of professionalism, and so on 
through the long list of human ac- 
tivities. 


Children coming to the junior high 
school can be expected to have ac- 
quired only a speaking acquaintance 
with the most elementary means for 
gaining vicarious experiences; they 
have been so busy learning what these 
tools are that they have had only a 
minimum of opportunity to practice 
with them. Hence one essential part 
of the core curriculum at the junior 
high school level must be ample and 
varied opportunities to practice the 
use of reading, spelling, writing, 
arithmetical computations, the mak- 
ing and reading of maps and of other 
graphic means for expressing ideas. 
To this part of the core there must be 
gradually added, as the pupils become 
skillful with these means of gaining 
experiences, opportunities for these 








youths to apply these tools to the dis- 
covery of how the work of the world 
is done, what are the scores and hun- 
dreds of ways in which persons live 
their lives. As a result of the dis- 
coveries here made it follows they will 
have to be provided with opportuni- 
ties to make more extended use of 
these tools in exploring several 
selected areas which seem to them to 
have interesting features, and to learn 
what are the requisites for participa- 
tion in these thrilling human experi- 
ences of getting on in the world. 


By this time these youths are enter- 
ing senior high school and must have 
a chance to form a speaking acquaint- 
ance with the special means used by 
those who are engaged in those par- 
ticular human activities which are so 
interesting and so worth while; books, 
charts, pictures, musical scores, ma- 
chines, and so forth; how a scientist, 
a navigator, a business man, a jour- 
nalist, a musician, gets his facts, goes 
about his job. All of which means 
that early in the senior high school 
period youth must learn what are the 
means—instruments and methods—by 
which the scientists, past and present, 
have discovered nature and nature’s 
laws; youth also must have a chance 
to learn the varied means of symbolic 
representation by which men com- 
municate with one another—language, 
both mother-tongue and foreign, 
music, art, machines, mathematics— 
the media of expression for ideas, 
emotions, hopes, desires, aspirations ; 
moreover, youth needs to get a general 
overview of the instruments and 
methods which mankind has used and 
still uses for living together in groups 
—forms of government, codes of laws, 
institutions of both preventive and 
corrective nature, customs, manners, 
the mores of races and peoples. Not 
the least of these excursions into race 
experiences is the one where youth 
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may learn what are the myriad ways 
by which man changes raw materials 
into finished goods, produces, distrib- 
utes, consumes, goods and wealth; the 
point of all these exposures to race 
experiences being not so much to have 
youth learn science, or language, or 
music, or civics, or economics, or so- 
ciology, and the like, as to have youth 
learn about them, to discover what 
are the methods, the contents, the ma- 
terials, with which men have been 
dealing and still deal as they live out 
their lives. The offering must also go 
further as youth proceeds through 
senior high school. Opportunities 
must then be provided for all to ac- 
quire a high degree of skill in how to 
use books and libraries; with how to 
use corespondence, with how to use 
graphs, charts, sketches; with how to 
use rules and laws as means of living 
in groups; with how to use standards, 
criteria, by which to make discrimina- 
tions and choices; with how to use 
facts as a means of solving problems; 
and so on; in other words, with how 
to use the tools of maturity, intellec- 
tual, aesthetic, practical. 


Thus youth will arrive at the phase 
of settlement, and toward the end of 
their senior high school and through 
their junior college years they will 
have to be provided with opportuni- 
ties to perfect their skill in the use of 
these means by which human lives of 
suecess and happiness are lived. The 
end of their secondary school train- 
ing ought to be the time when, hav- 
ing decided upon the area of human 
activities within which they propose 
to settle down and live their lives, 
they will be concerned with oppor- 
tunities for the practice of requisite 
skills in their selected means of life 
and living. By the present junior 
college years, therefore, the core cur- 
riculum will have mostly lost its 
place, for it will have to give way to 
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a series of preparatory curricula in 
which either intensive practice on 
necessary skills will have to be offered, 
vr in which opportunities for form- 
ing acquaintance with still more 
highly specialized tools will have to 
be provided. In both cases the core 
curriculum as a common offering for 
all has, by this time, lost its place in 
the educational program. 


It must be recognized that the type 
of core curriculum here discussed 
places its emphasis, first, upon help- 
ing youth to find out what are and 
have been the tools of civilization, in- 
struments, and methods, by which 
man has learned about and made his 
way around in his world of things 
and of men; and second, upon helping 
youth to acquire skill in the use of 
these tools. If, as Morrison conceives 
it, the purpose of schooling is to aid 
young persons to catch up with human 
experience to the time when they ap- 
pear on the stage of human activity, 
then such a curriculum conceived and 
developed in such a spirit seems thor- 
oughly proper and logical. Adjust- 
ment in a pre-machine, non-scientific 
world was fairly simple and direct; 
adjustment in the clanking, techno- 
logical world of the twentieth century 
calls for skillful use of means by 
which man has been able to fit himself 
and his world more or less imperfectly 
together. 


It follows that such a core curricu- 
lum will have to be supplemented in- 
creasingly, beginning at the present 
tenth grade and carrying on, with 
provisions by which individual apti- 
tudes and interests, special means of 
gaining particular experience vicari- 
ously, can be offered as channels 
through which the function of differ- 
a core curriculum, made up of human 
entiation can operate. In other words, 
experiences necessary in common to 
all, becomes decreasingly possible and 
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desirable through the period of sec- 
ondary education, while differentiated 
courses as supplements to the com- 
mon core become increasingly a neces- 
sity. 


It is evident that administratively 
this type of core curriculum (course) 
is and must be the very heart and 
center of the guidance and counselling 
program. Those in charge of the 
core curriculum are, in the nature of 
the case, in the best position to aid 
and direct individual students in mak- 
ing life choices; these persons, there- 
fore, become the active agents of the 
guidance program and have a large 
voice in formulating its policies. So, 
no matter what the particular form 
of organization the guidance program 
takes, it will find in this type of core 
curriculum a most excellent channel 
through which to express its policies 
and its plans. 


Such a point of view as is here ex- 
pressed does not involve the question 
of whether the core should be social, 
literary, artistic, or scientific in na- 
ture. It clearly implies that if such 
a core curriculum is to be built up, it 
must have as its body and its sub- 
stance human experience, without 
asking whether any particular experi- 
ence has been classified for conveni- 
ence under English, or social studies, 
or science, or music, or art, or under 
any of the man-made categories of 
subjects for study. Such being the 
case, there is good reason for not 
designating this part of the high 
school offering as a ‘‘curriculum’’ but 
rather as a ‘‘course’’ which is a ‘‘con- 
stant,’’ or prescribed. Henee, it be- 
comes impossible as well as undesir- 
able to assign the core any subject- 
matter label such as a ‘‘social core,’’ 
a ‘‘science core,’’ a ‘‘ vocational 
core,’’ and the like. Similarly, it 
becomes impossible and undesirable 
to assign responsibility for making 








such a core to any subject-matter 
department; on the contrary, the re- 
sponsibility automatically falls upon 
all subject departments to work co- 
Operatively toward formulating a 
joint course through which all high 
school youth may discover, explore, 
and settle for themselves areas of 
human experience in which they may 
enjoy ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.”’ 
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VITA NUOVA 


H. 8. UPJOHN 
Superintendent of Schools, Long Beach 


O NE of the few things which I 

can remember about my ele- 
mentary arithmetic is the definition 
of arithmetic which occurred on the 
first page of the book. As a child in 
the fourth grade, beginning my work 
in this subject, I was confronted with 
this statement : 

‘* Arithmetic is the science of num- 
bers and the art of computation.”’ 

I learned this affirmation and still 
recall it with ease. It was years be- 
fore I had any clear idea of what a 
science is or of what an art is. I am 
working my first practical use of this 
definition. Perhaps my memorizing 
at that time is now justified. At least 
this statement does illustrate clearly 
a point I now wish to make. 

If we amuse ourselves trying to re- 
duce to a maximum of simplicity the 
subjects now composing the secondary 
school curriculum we may find that 
they may all be classified under the 
general type of either a science or an 
art. 

Such an arrangement would work 
out somewhat as follows: 


ScIENCES ARTS 
Physical Sciences Fine Arts 
Mathematics Graphic 


Physics, Chemistry Plastic 
Geology, Geography, Architectural 
Physiology Linguistic 

Astronomy Musical 


Life Sciences Useful Arts 


History Commerce 
Sociology Bookkeeping 
Economics Computing 
Polities Record-keeping 
Physical Law 

Medicine Salesmanship 
Psychology Industry 

Biology Manual Arts 


Household Arts 
Trade Classes 


Bacteriology 


This looks rather neat. We are 
accustomed to be satisfied with it. In- 
deed, we are accustomed to be satis- 
fied without even going thus far. But 
are these subjects sciences, or arts, 
or both? 


But how about our definition of 
arithmetic? Is it both a science and 
an art? If so, how about bookkeep- 
ing, economics, language, algebra, 
medicine, history and the others? 


Our ‘‘pure scientist’’ will claim 
that he has no interest in the arts— 
ie., in the application of his knowl- 
edge. Our ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ artist 
will claim that he has no use for 
knowledge which does not contribute 
to his feeling tones or qualities. But 
as educators, we are interested in 
producing neither pure scientists nor 
aesthetes. 


Our educated man is one who knows 
—to the end that he may be wise, 
i.e., who can do well and promptly 


—— 
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what needs to be done. He is both 
a scientist and an artist. Unless he 
is both a scientist and an artist in a 
practical sense, he is not an educated 
man. Therefore, our core curricu- 
lum should aim at the practical mas- 
tery of life, both as founded upon 
science and when interpreted as an 
art. 


We may frame our core neither in 
the field of science nor in the field 
of the arts, but must insist that the 
sciences shall concern themselves 
about application and the arts must 
concern themselves about rationality. 


Our critic, thereupon, asks: ‘‘ What 
subject then must we choose to form 
our core of the curriculum?’’ We are 
obliged to answer that no subject 
may be so honored, because the core 
of the curriculum is not a subject, 
but an object, namely, the student. 


Again, our critic insists that you 
can not teach in a vacuum, that you 
can not teach unless you teach some- 
thing. When we reply we say, ‘‘ True, 
but what you teach is the student.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ answers the critic, ‘‘but you 
must teach the student something. 
What will you teach him?’’ To which 
we again reply, ‘‘You can not teach 
the student anything. What you can 
do is to help him to teach himself.’’ 


All right then, what will we help 
him to teach himself, i.e., to learn? 


So here we are again back at the 
beginning. 


The core of the curriculum is to 
be that about which the student needs 
to know, in order to do what he needs 
to do, in order to live an eventually 
satisfying life. 


And what is that? 


He needs to know what kind of a 
world he is now living in, and, as 
nearly as possible, what his world is 


tending te become. In order to un- 
derstand these knowledges, he needs 
also to know how his world got to 
be what it is. 


**Aha!’’ eries the eritic, ‘‘and you 
have come to our position, namely, 
that the core shall be the sciences, 
and particularly the social sciences.’’ 


But our critic forgets that we have 
again traveled only part way. Should 
we stop here we should still have a 
divided school curriculum, a divided 
teaching method, and a badly divided 
experience for the pupil. 


Knowing about the world is not 
enough. Our pupil must also be- 
come an active participant in the 
moving forces, living and mechanical, 
which constitute the world. He must 
live in it. He must live to good ad- 
vantage in it. If he can, he must 
live excellently in it. And the core 
curriculum will be a dead thing until 
vitalized by this added requirement, 
that the pupil shall learn what he 
needs to know, and, also, shall learn, 
by trial and error, how to put into 
satisfying use his knowledge, which 
is to master the art of living. 


The world has always admitted 
this, but has presumed that applica- 
tion could some in later years after 
leaving school, while the chance to 
learn about things is all that is neces- 
sary as the contribution of the school. 


A New Spirit in School Procedures 


Our recent educational leaders 
have told us otherwise. Theory and 
practice must not be too widely sep- 
arated. The nearer you can bring 
them together the more effective will 
be the result. 

Is not our trouble, then, less with 
the subjects chosen to form the cur- 
riculum, and more with the kind of 
thing which happens in the life of 
the boy and girl in the school? Per- 
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haps what we need is less a new cur- 
riculum, and more a vita nuova, a 
new spirit in the whole of our school 
procedures. 


That our approach must be a social 
approach we agree. But that this is 
equivalent to the adoption of the so- 
cial studies as a core curriculum, we 
do not agree. The life of the school 
must be welded into a social organism. 
Within the life of the school commu- 
nity must be incorporated subsidary 
groups dominated by purposes which 
require knowledge to accomplish the 
ends sought. These ends may require 
extensive intellectual research and 
may lead its members into history, 
or mathematics, or practical shop 
work, or into the pursuit of beauty, 
but these things will be contacted not 
as things in themselves, but as means 
to the end that the group may gain 
its objective. 

An example? 

For instance : 


A group of students wants to 
know why they have pimples on their 
faces. Another group wants to know 
why a man gets drunk when he drinks 
cocktails. Another, why some football 
teams win while others lose. Another 
seeks scientific information about sex. 
Another, why people spend money for 
drugs and dentifrices which do them 
no good, and sometimes do harm. 


At once, our critic cries: ‘‘ Would 
you give students in high school 
recommended credits for studying 
such rubbish? Or how would a pupil 
get mathematics studying about den- 
tifrices?’’ 


We can not mention all such group 
interests. Perhaps some groups would 
be interested in learning about 
bridges and gun-fire and aerodyna- 
mics. Perhaps some would have an 
interest in birds, or bugs, or verbs 
and sentence structure. The race has 


developed all of these things not to 
get college credit, but because some 
one needed them and became inter- 
ested in them. If they are of no 
more use or interest, why insist upon 
them? Or is it that children now 
are born without curiosity, and can 
not be allowed to find out about what 
they really need to know, but must 
be forced to study about something 
because some one else found it im- 
portant ? 


But how organize these groups? 
How develop the fundamentals? How 
recommend for college or university 
work ? 


We grant that some of the group 
interests mentioned seem trivial, but 
they illustrate the point that our stu- 
dents are now alive at ages ranging 
from fourteen to eighteen, and that 
during those years, young people meet 


problems which are real and vital to , 


them, and that the curriculum, as 
now constituted, and a core ecurricu- 
lum of social sciences, as proposed, 
makes no provision for helping the 
young people to study these prob- 
lems for themselves and to learn by 
that process how to solve real prob- 
lems. 


If such study groups were built 
up, based upon real problems, and 
the emphasis of the work were placed 
not only upon finding the answer, 
but upon the method of finding the 
answer, the student would carry from 
school, into life, more than memorized 
facts. He would take with him a body 
of habits and attitudes, a training in 
techniques which would remain per- 
manent assets to him. Moreover, if, 
in the study made of social problems 
in his larger community, the tech- 
nique of study and solution were as 
much a part of the work of the class- 
room as indoctrination now is, these 
experiences would tend to become in 
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turn habitual so that he would be, as 
a matter of course, something other 
than a passive, rubber-stamp type of 
voter and citizen. 


We surely do not advocate leaving 
out the social sciences, the physical 
sciences, the useful arts nor the fine 
arts. Our contention is in favor of 
their use as a means of rich life ex- 
perience for the student, but second- 
ary to the student and a contribu- 
tion to his experience as needed and 
not as prescribed. 


Nor would we rule out skill and 
drill periods. We do not rule out 
skill and drill work from the foot- 
ball team. Nor do we require that 
every freshman shall take drill in 
tackling a dummy whether he ever 
expects to play football or not. Let 
the skills and drills grow out of need. 


But, the critic objects, you might 
leave out some important funda- 
mental! Not if you concern yourself 
with the growth of the pupil in the 
direction of adequate adaptation to 





contemporaneous social life; not if 
you put as much emphasis upon the 
art of living as upon a study of facts 
about life. 

And how about university admis- 
sions ? 

Not being in responsible charge of 
this area of educational organization, 
I can only say that I believe the uni- 
versity group to be reasonable. I 
believe that they are anxious, after 
all, for real power and genuine 
growth in the young people who 
apply for admission. If our conten- 
tion is correct that building up a so- 
cialized high school community de- 
voted to the real life and growth of 
its pupils will produce a_ greater 
measure of power in the pupil, these 
university authorities will make the 
provisions essential that the high 
school may work, even experimentally, 
along these lines. 
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RHYTHM IN THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WINIFRED 
CHALMERS 


Thomas Starr King 
Junior High School 
Los Angeles 


HYTHM is fundamental in life. All of us recognize this. Few 
R realize that the modern junior high school places the greatest stress 
on rhythm as an active agent in harmonizing and socializing the per- 
sonalities of its growing children. Adolescence is an eager, vivacious 
age, with a definite rhythmic urge. Rhythm, as it is conceived in junior 
high school educational practices, is characterized by an all-inclusive, 
ever-widening circle progressing steadily and rhythmically outward. 
The child’s personality is the focal center. His many interests cause 
the circle to swing outward as he evinces a growing appreciation of the 
world in all its beauty, and people in their many relationships. 


A program which permits spontaneous, joyous growth must be elas- 
tie and of vital interest to each pupil. Such a program is the one in 
current practice in modern junior high schools. 


During the seventh and eighth grades, a study of American civiliza- 
tion aims to acquaint the child with life in his own country. For con- 
venience the story is grouped by historical periods. Or possibly geo- 
graphic boundaries determine the units of participation. Whatever the 
unit, the child is encouraged to live again the life of the people of 
other days and other places in the light of his present-day experiences. 
For example, a study of the South would not be complete without actual 
participation in the soft, slow, syncopated rhythm of the negroes, and 
the social dances and graces of the Southern aristocracy* This picture 
of the South is no less real and enjoyable than that to be gained from 
singing the beautiful and inspiring negro melodies and spirituals. 
Music here is a rhythmical expression of a deeply spiritual and down- 
trodden race. The spirit of the South is admirably interpreted by 
Southern writers, all within the grasp of the child. Mark Twain adds 
a touch of humor to the study; Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s Lyrics sing of 
the lowly life of the slave; Dickens, in his American Notes, calls atten- 
tion to the disgrace of the open slave markets; while Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Martha Berry carry the banner of progress and education 
forward for their respective races. 


With this background, the interest of the child heightens. He has 
the urge to create. This he does through original rhythmic stories, pan- 
tomimes and plays. Or, possibly, he desires to express himself freely 
in poetry or short outbursts of appreciation. If at all gifted, he will 
take the greatest delight in drawing, painting, and modeling Southern 
scenes. Thus, in his heart expressions, he will, sense the definite rhythm 
of color and line. 


Perhaps the greatest good to be derived from an approach of this 
nature is to be found in its social humanity. The child shares under 
guidance his self-appointed responsibilities with his friends. He shares 
also his joy in successful achievement. All his teachers—those of 
rhythm, art, pottery, social relations, and others, serve as co-workers 
who try to sense his needs and the needs of the group, so that they, as 
experts, may give guidance and encouragement to all activities and 
projects. Thus, this rhythmic co-operation of individual with individual 
in purposeful activity greatly influences the entire social bearing of the 
child He may grow to feel, with the poised adult, that rhythm is 
fundamental in life. 


*Rhythm in the Integrated Junior — School Program, Blanche Curtin, 
Recreation Journal, June, 1934. 
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PURPOSES OF THE EIGHT-YEAR EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


WILFORD M. AIKIN 


Director, John Burroughs School, Saint Louis, Missouri 
(A Report, reprinted from The Educational Record, January, 1935) 


ie May, 1932, a proposa: for better co- 
ordination of school and college work was 
submitted to the colleges by the Commission 
on the Relation of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association. This 
plan, the product of two years of study by 
the Commission, had been discussed in- 
formally in a series of conferences with col- 
lege presidents, deans, and admissions 
officers. 


In brief, the plan provides that a small 
group of secondary schools be set free by 
the colleges to engage in experimental study 
of the work of the secondary school, and 
the colleges agree to accept students from 
these schools for a period of five years, be- 
ginning in 1936, without regard to the 
course and unit requirements now generally 
in force for all students and without further 
examination. 


Selection of candidates from these schools 
will be based, instead, upon the statement of 
the principal of the school and a carefully 
recorded history of the student’s life and of 
his activities and interests, including re- 
sults of various types of examinations and 
other evidence of the quality and quantity 
of the candidate’s work, also scores on 
scholastic aptitude, achievement, and other 
diagnostie tests given by the schools during 
the secondary school course. 

More than 250 American colleges and 
universities have given official approval of 
the plan and assurance of codperation, In- 
cluded in the list are leading representatives 
of all types of institutions of higher learn- 
ing. We have the codperation of large uni- 
versities, both state supported and privately 
endowed; many of the strong small colleges; 
women’s colleges including all but one of 
the older eastern colleges for women; and 
many of the men’s colleges, although two 
or three of the men’s colleges which require 
examinations of all candidates have not yet 
agreed to waive examinations. All sections 
of the United States are well represented. 

It is obviously necessary that the number 
of secondary schools included in the study 
should be limited and that they should be 
well qualified to lead in the improvement of 
the work of the secondary school. The se- 


guidance of the experiment throughout the 
eight years proposed for its existence are 
responsibilities resting upon the directing 
committee which was set up by the commis- 
sion two years ago. The membership of the 
directing committee is as follows: 


Directing Committee 

Willard Beatty, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Professor Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dean C. 8. Boucher, University of Chi- 
eago, Chicago, Ill. 

Professor Carl C. Brigham, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. 

Burton P. Fowler, Director, Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Del. 

Will French, Superintendent of Schools, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Dean John B. Johnston, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Robert Leigh, President, Bennington 
College, Bennington, Vt. 

Dr. John A. Lester, Doylestown, Pa. 

Dean Max MeConn, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa., Secretary. 

Dr. Jesse Newlon, Director, Lincoln 
School, New York City. 

President Marian E. Park, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Dr. Eugene R. Smith, Director, Beaver 
Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Wilford M. Aikin, Director, John Bur- 
roughs School, St. Louis County, Mo., Chair- 
man, 

This committee sought diligently through- 
out the country to find strong secondary 
schools which have demonstrated their abil- 
ity to prepare students successfully for col- 
lege under present conditions and are now 
ready to undertake important studies of 
their own work for the purpose of enriching 
and improving the secondary school cur- 
riculum and making it more significant and 
worth while. 

The Schools Chosen 

For this purpose approximately 250 
schools were suggested by educational lead- 
ers in all parts of the United States. From 


lection of the schools and the supervision and this list the committee has chosen, after 
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careful investigation, the following schools: 

High School, Altoona, Pa. 

The Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 

Bronxville High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Cheltenham Township High School, Elkins 
Park, Pa. 

Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Chicago University High School, Chicago, 
Til. 

Dalton School, New York City. 

Denver High Schools, Denver, Colo. 

Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Fieldston School, New York City. 

Francis Parker School, Chicago, Il. 

Friends’ Central School, Overbrook, Pa. 

Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

George School, George School, Pa. 

Horace Mann School for Girls, New York 
City. 

John Burroughs School, Saint Louis, Mo. 

Lincoln School, New York City. 

Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 

New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Il. 

North Shore Country Day School, Win- 
netka, Ill. 

University High School, Oakland, Calif. 
(not yet officially approved). 

Ohio State University Demonstration 
School, Columbus, O. 

Pelham Memorial High School, Pelham, 
N. Y. 

Radnor Township High School, Wayne, 
Pa. 

Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Shaker High School, Shaker Heights, O. 

Tower High School, Wilmington, Del. 

Winsor School, Boston, Mass. 

Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wis. 


The committee sought to make the list 
truly representative of the whole range of 
American secondary education, and it will 
be observed that many different types of 
schools have been selected. There are both 
large and small public high schools. There 
are private schools of ‘the ‘‘ progressive’’ 
country-day type, coeducational schools, 
boarding schools for girls, boarding schools 
for boys. The group is almost complete. 


One or two more schools may be added. 


During the first two years of the Com- 
mission’s work there was little financial 
support. Each member of the Commission 
or the school which he represented paid his 
four of the schools contributed 
Beginning in 


expenses ; 
$200 each, but that was all. 
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1932, the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, through the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, generously 
provided the funds necessary to carry on our 
work and to make it more effective. Also, 
we have recently received a liberal grant 
from the General Education Board for a 
specific phase of our work which will be 
described later. 
Reasons for This Study 

I am glad of this opportunity to present 
on behalf of the Directing Committee a 
brief statement of the reasons for this ex- 
perimental study and to indicate some of 
its possible outcomes. 

Many of us who have been concentrating 
our efforts upon the secondary school field 
were not satisfied with the results of our 
work. It seemed to us that much of the 
work had little meaning or significance for 
large numbers of our students, that they 
were concerned, not chiefly with learning 
and understanding, but rather with the col- 
lecting of grades, credits, units, and other 
forms and molds of education instead of en- 
tering into the spirit and substance of it. 
We saw extraordinary changes in the cur- 
riculum, methods, and spirit of the elemen- 
tary school amounting almost to a revolu- 
tion, and we observed, also, many interest- 
ing, important, and stimulating experiments 
in the colleges, involving curriculum content, 
organization, and method of procedure. 
Some changes were taking place in the sec- 
ondary school, but they seemed to us rela- 
tively unimportant. 

Theoretically, the secondary school was 
free to do as it liked with the students not 
going to college. In many of the large 
metropolitan high schools more or less ade- 
quate provision was being made for their 
needs. However, it is important to remem- 
ber that of the five and a half million boys 
and girls in American secondary schools, ap- 
proximately four and a half million are in 
small high schools enrolling 200 or less. In 
the small school there can be only a limited 
offering of subjects. That offering is de- 
termined to a very large extent by the re- 
quirements of the colleges. The needs of 
the boys and girls in each community who 
are going to college must be met. The 
needs of the others, if those needs differ, 
can seldom be satisfied. 

Conscious of the difficulty of providing 
for the welfare of the non-college pupil, 
and eager to be of service to him, our Com- 
mission, however, has been primarily con- 
cerned with the student who goes to college. 
Neither we nor the colleges have been very 
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well satisfied with the results of his sec- 
ondary school experience. All too often he 
comes to college lacking the necessary skills 
for effective college work. Frequently he 
is unable to read intelligently or to express 
himself clearly, concisely, and effectively. 
He often is unable to investigate a topic, 
to collect information, to organize data, or 
to draw warranted conclusions. Many of 
us were acutely conscious of the need that 
our candidates should go up to college with 
more intellectual zest, greater eagerness to 
learn, and more vigorous appreciation of 
the best that college affords. 


Some of us have been deeply concerned 
because of the lack of design or pattern in 
the student’s schooling. Definite purpose 
and intelligent long-distance planning are 
seldom found. The eyes of pupils, parents, 
and teachers have been so fixed upon the 
college gates that few of them have looked 
inside the gates to explore the possibilities 
there and to plan to make intelligent use of 
them. We have been so concerned with 
getting our candidates into college that we 
have, perhaps inevitably, drifted into the 
habit of thinking of that as the chief pur- 
pose of the work of the secondary school. 


It seemed to us that the student’s whole 
school and college experience should be 
woven together into a fabric which has 
unity, plan and design, that there should not 
be a break in the design at the point of 
transfer from school to college, and that 
what he does before and after entering 
should fit together. This design, we think, 
should grow out of each student’s needs, 
capacities, and interests. That involves a 
careful, thorough-going study of each pupil 
and a flexibility of school organization and 
of school and pupil coéperation which permit 
each student’s plan to be different, in some 
respects, from all others, if that seems best 
for him. 

Of course, it is obvious that this design 
cannot be sharply and rigidly drawn at the 
beginning of the student’s secondary school 
experience. The pattern must be developed 
as his purposes become increasingly clear 
and definite. In the earlier years teachers 
and parents must share largely in planning; 
as the student matures, his share should be- 
come steadily larger. 

Now this point of view implies, among 
others, these changes: first, a greater knowl- 
edge, on the part of the school and college, 
of the student’s real needs, interests, and 
capacities. We should not only know him 
better, but we should give more thought to 
intelligent use of that knowledge in guiding 
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him. Second, it implies a codrdination of 
school and college effort which we have 
seldom attained. It would be well, we think, 
for the college to share with the school in 
studying and guiding the student before he 
comes to college, and for the school to 
share with the college in the same way after 
he is admitted. This seems to require rather 
significant changes in the traditional way of 
presenting candidates and in the traditional 
conception of the functions of the College 
Admissions Officer or Committee. 


To those planning this study it seemed 
possible, too, for the secondary school to 
perform better its function of preparation 
for satisfying and effective participation in 
community life and for the responsibilities 
of adulthood. On the one hand, we wanted 
to provide greater opportunity for discover- 
ing, fostering, and developing the individu- 
al’s capacities for creative living, and, on 
the other hand, to do our part and to equip 
him to do his part in the development of a 
society in which he has a fair chance of liv- 
ing a life satisfying to himself and service- 
able to others. 


The history of Progressive Education in 
this and other countries is the record of 
attempts to discover the real child: to under- 
stand him; to foster his best qaulities; to 
ereate a school environment in which the 
best that is in him may find happy and 
satisfying expression. The new schools have 
placed the emphasis upon living naturally, 
wholesomely, vigorously in school. There 
has been deep concern for discovering, pre- 
serving, fostering the unique individuality 
of the young human being. 

We have sought to promote his health: 
physical, mental, emotional; to help him to 
be vividly alive, sensitive, aware; to be 
eager to know and understand. We have 
tried to give his creative energies full flow 
and to establish disciplined habits of work 
and achievement. 

We have said: ‘‘We shall stand on the 
position that nothing good enters into the 
human world except in and through the free 
activities of individual men and women, and 
that educational practice must be shaped to 
accord with that truth.’’ 

But, in recent years, it has been borne 
in upon us that the individual can seldom 
become his best self in our modern world. 
We sometimes succeed in creating in the 
school a community life whose every aspect 
promotes growth — full and free develop- 
ment—but when the school community is 
left behind, the youth enters a society which 
makes it impossible, in the vast majority of 
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eases, for him to live his best life. Forces 
beyond his control thwart and distract him. 
The growth into his possibilities which is 
begun in school and which should continue 
through life is stopped, and the vision by 
which the youth was attended fades in 
adulthood into ‘‘the light of common day.”’ 


Education, therefore, must address itself 
to the task of creating a human society in 
which men and women may, by living and 
sharing in it, continue their own growth and 
discover new meanings in living. Isn’t that 
the American dream? That, it seems to me, 
is the democratic way of life. 


For all of us who projected this enter- 
prise this purpose is important and for 
some it is paramount. 

As we studied the possibilities of our 
work in the beginning, it seemed not only 
that the secondary school could fulfill its 
preparatory functions more satisfactorily 
and effectively, but that it is possible to 
make its work much more significant in 
meeting the student’s present needs in these 
times more adequately. We were deeply 
conscious of our failure to help the student 
to find answers to his immediate questions 
and to assist him in the solution of his most 
pressing problems. It seemed that teachers 
might bring into the classroom and the gen- 
eral life of the school much that would make 
the school experience more vital and relate 
the life of the community to the school in 
more significant ways. 

These are some of the considerations 
which led to this Study. Im closing this 
part of my paper, let me quote from the 
proposal sent to the colleges two years ago: 

‘*The educational emphasis in this plan is 
based upon a conviction that the secondary 
schools must become more effective in help- 
ing young people to develop the insight, the 
powers, and the self-direction necessary for 
resourceful and constructive living. We 
wish to work toward a type of secondary 
education which will be flexible, responsive 
to changing needs, and clearly based upon 
an understanding of young people as well 
as an understanding of the qualities needed 
in adult life. 

‘*We are trying to develop students who 
regard education as an enduring quest for 
meanings rather than credit accumulation; 
who desire to investigate, to follow the lead- 
ings of a subject, to explore new fields of 
thought; knowing how to budget time, to 
read well, to use sources of knowledge 
effectively and who are experienced in ful- 
filling obligations which come with member- 
ship in the school or college community.’’ 
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Doubtless many here today are asking: 
What innovations are to be found now in 
the thirty schools? What changes are they 
making in the hope of achieving better re- 
sults? Certainly this is not the time for an 
extended or detailed account of the changes 
inaugurated in the schools a year ago and 
now in process of development. Certain 
types of change, however, begin to emerge 
and they may be indicaetd here. When the 
schools are ready, full and specifie reports 
of their new work will be published. At the 
risk of misunderstanding because of the 
necessity for brevity, I venture this state- 
ment now. 


The schools are effecting changes in the 
direction of: 

1, Greater continuity. 

2. Better integration. 

3. More vital subject-matter. 

4. More satisfactory adaptation to indi- 
vidual capacity, needs and interests. 

First: Instead of more or less haphazard 
collecting of units until a total of fifteen 
have been acquired, the pupils are being 
led into continuous experience throughout 
four and often six years in which skills, 
ideas, concepts of earlier years are used 
again and again in new relationships and 
with new meanings. In these schools the 
continuity of experience and the unity of 
design for which some of us hoped are being 
discovered. 

Second: In almost all of the schools there 
is emphasis upon integration or fusion of 
subject-matter, where that seems to be 
profitable. The teachers are attempting to 
discover relationships between fields of 
study; to find the unity which exists in the 
nature of things and then to teach together 
those things which belong together. It is 
believed that each field takes on added 
meaning for the student when he sees the 
significance of that field in relation to others 
studied. This involves a breaking-down of 
some of the barriers which we have erected 
between subjects and between teachers, and 
it clearly involves a broadening of each 
teacher’s own point of view, including in- 
creased knowledge, understanding, and 
recognition of the importance of fields re- 
lated to his own. 

Third: All of the schools are attempting 
to know and understand their students bet- 
ter and to adapt their work more satis- 
factorily to their needs, interests, and ¢a- 
pacities. We all feel the need of help in 
this very difficult task. It seems to us 


that we have much to learn about the real 
needs of our pupils in these days, not only 
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for adequate college preparation, but for 
satisfying living. We all feel the necessity, 
too, of assistance in exploring the wide 
range of genuine interests of boys and girls 
and in providing adequate means for their 
satisfaction. 


Fourth: All of the schools in this Study 
are attempting to vitalize their work by 
changes in organization, methods of teach- 
ing and content of curriculum. In the tra- 
ditional subjects many schools are omitting 
material that seems of doubtful significance 
and adding new subject-matter which seems 
more important. Some of our schools are 
making extensive use of the community in 
which they are located, bringing the school 
and the community close eogether, guiding 
their pupils in the study and exploration of 
their environment and bringing such por- 
tions of the outside world as seem desirable 
into the classroom. In many schools the 
general student life is rich in experience in 
community living. Advantage is taken of 
this to vitalize classes in many fields, especi- 
ally the social studies. It seems to many 
that we have been neglecting our greatest 
opportunity for the development of habits 
and attitudes of social responsibility and 
that this opportunity lies at our hand in 
the school community. 


The possible outcomes of this experi- 
mental study are indicated by what I have 
given—the purposes of the members of the 
Commission which inaugurated this Study, 
and the developments now taking place in 
the thirty schools. Recapitulation and sum- 
mary may be served, however, if I present 
several results which seem to the members 
of the Directing Committee to be possible. 


One result has already manifested itself in 
all of the schools, The challenge which has 
come to us through participation in this 
Study has been extraordinarily stimulating 
to the growth of our teachers. Each school 
has assumed the responsibility for its own 
program with whatever help the Directing 
Committee can provide. We have, perforce, 
been re-thinking secondary education. The 
searching of mind and heart which has re- 
sulted and which will continue is good for 
us all. We have been shaken out of our 
complacency and some have discovered un- 
used capacities for constructive thinking. 
Happily, there is evidence to indicate that 
this result has not been confined to the 
schools included in this Study. The very 
fact that a group of schools has been set 
free to undertake this task has been a 
stimulus to many, who could not be in- 
cluded, to attack this problem, each in his 


own school and community. A _ steady 
stream of letters of inquiry and suggestion 
from hundreds of school men implies wide- 
spread interest in this Study and the im- 
provement of the secondary school. 


Of course, no one can tell what the out- 
comes will be, but some of the following 
may be realized: 

I. We may help in bringing about a 
more satisfactory relationship between 
schools and colleges. We have found most 
of the colleges eager for improvement at 
that point. There is a desire on the part 
of college officers to discover more satis- 
factory ways of bridging the gap between 
schools and colleges, and of adapting their 
work, especially in the first two years, to 
the needs of the students as they come from 
the schools. 

II. We may devise more significant re- 
ports to colleges upon the student’s sec- 
ondary school experience and his fitness for 
college work. 

III. There seems to be possibility of de- 
velopment of plans for continued study of 
the student after he enters college and for 
evaluation by the college of its own work 
with him. 

IV. It may be demonstrated that the 
disciplines considered necessary for satis- 
factory college work can be secured for 
many through work in fields other than those 
usually prescribed. 

V. We may discover how to prepare the 
student more adequately for his best work 
in college and, at the same time, we may 
learn how to lead him more wisely, in see- 
ondary school, into those fields of study and 
experience which give meaning and sig- 
nificance to school life now by meeting his 
present as well as his future needs. 

VI. There may be further stimulation of 
schools and colleges to critical self-study 
and to constructive changes in materials of 
instruction, areas of interest, and methods 
of teaching. 

VII. We may discover how to achieve 
greater mastery in learning through the ac- 
quisition of such techniques as reading with 
speed and comprehension, observing ac- 
eurately, organizing and summarizing in- 
formation; ability to work with many 
kinds of materials; capacity to see facts in 
their relationships; ability to state ideas 
clearly; techniques essential as a foundation 
for later advanced study. 

VIII. Possibly some of us will find ways 
of breaking down the barriers which arti 
ficially and harmfully separate subjects of 
study and the work of teachers in various 
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fields, and find ways of making breaches in 
the walls which have often so separated 
school from community life as to make 
school life sterile and relatively insignificant. 


IX. We may also gain clearer insight 
into the importance of the general student 
life and activity in the school community 
and how to study and use the school com- 
munity for experience in the solution of 
problems of group living. 


X. Perhaps we shall be able to make 
provision for guidance with reference to en- 
lightened citizenship and to further train- 
ing in college and professional schools. We 
do not hope to perfect the curriculum or ‘the 
instrumentalities for guidance. We do hope 
to make some actual improvements in the 
work of the participating schools, to culti- 
vate in college and in the public open- 
mindedness and hospitality toward experi- 
ments in secondary school work, and to in- 
augurate in secondary schools the continuing 
study of the adaptation of the curriculum 
to changing times and to the needs of the 
individual. 


I am sure that it need not be said that 
we who are involved in this Study do not 
feel that the mantle of the prophet has 
fallen upon our shoulders, nor do we make 
the mistake of thinking that the gospel, 
pure, undefiled, and complete, has been 
miraculously given to us. We have no 
thought of speaking with the tongues of 
angels. Our halting speech is that of hum- 
ble men and women who are seeking honestly 
and sincerely and with a deep feeling of 
responsibility to use wisely the opportunity 
which has come to us. 


It is important that any educational proj- 
ect, experimental in nature, should be 
evaluated as carefully and accurately as pos- 
sible. It is necessary that each schcol should 
have its objectives clearly in mind and the 
procedures for reaching them well thought 
through. It is equally necessary that prog- 
ress toward those objectives should be meas- 
ured definitely. This is a difficult task under 
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conventional conditions, and especially diffi- 
cult where new work is being inaugurated. 
The Directing Committee has recognized the 
need for the best expert service at this 
point. For more than two years a Com- 
mittee on Records and Reports, consisting 
of school and college representatives under 
the leadership of Dr. Eugene Smith as chair- 
man, has been at work on this very difficult 
problem. 

Near the beginning of this report I re- 
ferred to a subvention from the General 
Education Board supplementary to that 
which we received from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. That grant made it possible for the 
Directing Committee to engage Dr. Ralph 
W. Tyler of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of Ohio State University and Dr. 
Osear K. Buros of Rutgers University to 
devote a large measure of their time during 
this year to the task of developing ade- 
quate ways of measuring and evaluating the 
results of our work. We consider ourselves 
decidedly fortunate in having their codpera- 
tion. In company with the chairman of 
the Commission and Dr. John Lester, who 
is assisting the schools in their work in 
English, Dr. Tyler is visiting each of the 
participating schools, asking for clear, con- 
cise, definite, understandable statements of 
purposes and objectives and then enlisting 
the codperation of the teachers in measur- 
ing progress towards those ends. He and 
Dr. Buros, with the assistance of members 
of the Committee on Records and Reports, 
are bringing to each school expert knowledge 
and counsel for which we all feel great need. 

We bespeak your sympathetic but critical 
interest and your generous good will in the 
task which we have undertaken. Doubtless 
we shall be disappointed in many of our 
hopes. We may achieve none of the results 
which I have indicated. Others which we 
do not now foresee may become evident, but 
we feel confident that some of the schools 
will make significant contributions to the 
study of secondary education in the United 
States. 




















INTEGRATION AND THE ENGLISH PROGRAM 


ERNEST G. BISHOP 
McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena 


NTEGRATION Webster defines as: 

‘*Act or process of making whole 

or entire; the formation of a whole 
from constituent parts.’’ 


In the search for materials with 
which to give youth the sense of 
wholeness in his secondary school pro- 
gram, some educators are attempting, 
with more or less success, the experi- 
ment of combining English with other 
subjects, especially art and the social 
sciences; in order to give the adoles- 
cent a broader and more comprehen- 
sive view of curriculum offerings, 
widen and deepen the area of experi- 
ence, until a situation of vital and 
challenging interest can be found. 
When this movement has been accom- 
plished, the stage is set for learning 
under the most favorable conditions; 
and the educational processes become 
more pupil-initiated and less teacher- 
dominated. 


So much for the theory of integra- 
tion, but how much erasing of de- 
partmental lines is necessary to find 
the goals which the integrating move- 
ment seeks Let us consider the situ- 
ation in which composition and liter- 
ature are taught as one subject. To 
quote a paragraph from a report of 
the California Association of English 
Teachers, printed in the Sierra Edu- 
cational News for February, 1934: 

We hear much today about the ‘‘ inte- 
grated’’ high school course. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we already have a highly 
integrated course in the program for 
the English classes. We are attempting 
in one class to teach oral and silent 
reading; an understanding and appre- 
ciation of literature with all its back- 
ground of history, philosophy, and eth- 
ics; a practical knowledge of grammar 
and the mechanics of writing; correct 
social and business usage; rhetoric and 
oral speech training. 


The English field is already so 
broad that it touches at vital points 
the contents of the entire curriculum. 


‘Unlike some other subjects, foreign 


languages and mathematics, for in- 
stance—largely picked up and then 
dropped during the class hour—Eng- 
lish in some form functions the en- 
tire day, regardless of where the child 
is or of what he is doing. In the aver- 
age secondary school the English pro- 
gram is unique in the breadth, range, 
and variety of its offerings. Were 
its province narrow, its substance 
meager, and its objectives limited, 
there might be sufficient reason for 
fusing with some other department to 
secure the essential richness and 
vitality of subject content for the 
educational needs of growing and de- 
veloping youth. Fortunately, this con- 
dition seldom exists. 


On the secondary level the English 
program is already divided, ordi- 
narily into such sections as literature, 
composition, the speech arts, and 
journalism. Therefore, why attempt 
to join one phase of English with 
other subject-matter materials out- 
side the department, while at the 
same time there is this three- or four- 
fold division of the same subject? 

The idea is prevalent that because 
the mother tongue is a common social 
heritage, any instructor is qualified to 
teach it. Furthermore, it is my 
humble opinion that the teacher of 
the social sciences, for example, is 
more unwittingly willing to attempt 
the hybrid English-social science 
course than his English-teaching col- 
league would be. The fact is that 
skillful instruction in English is not 
a task for the general practitioner. 
Only the English specialist who has 
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labored ceaselessly knows what toil 
and effort are involved in making 
correct usage and expression function 
in the lives of his pupils, realizes by 
endless experimentation and tireless 
research what strategy in presenta- 
tion and instruction brings hard-won 
results, and has learned by what pains 
craftsmanship in winning words and 
shaping them into varied and decent 
sentences is achieved. By long ap- 
prenticeship the English teacher be- 
comes the skilled analyst in diagnos- 
ing individual weaknesses and the re- 
sourceful technician in devising drills 
and exercises to overcome these weak- 
nesses and to improve the communi- 
eative skills. And it is the progres- 
sive English teacher who is ever 
planning fresh and stimulating proj- 
ects and exercises to keep youthful 
minds alert and keen for new adven- 
tures. 


It is not reasonable to expect that 
the instructor of an English-social 
science course can entirely succeed 
in his dual task of teaching history 
and citizenship, and at the same time 
realizing in his students a growing 
mastery of the mother tongue through 
the medium of speech and writing. 


Students may, I agree, in a com- 
bined English - social - science course 
do library research, make reports, 
explain topics in citizenship and his- 
tory, dramatize historical events, and 
likewise prepare written themes on 
the same subjects; but limiting oral 
and written expression entirely to the 
field of the social sciences is apt to 
become a drab and colorless affair. 
My criticism is that such procedure 
fails to tap the rich emotional re- 
sources of the adolescent: his hopes, 
joys, enthusiasms, and aspirations. It 
is these experiences and impulses 
which give warmth and glow and in- 
dividuality to the spoken and written 
word, and which have subjective sig- 
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nificance as a fragmentary record of 
youth’s mental and spiritual progress. 


Just how much good English would 
survive the mechanical fusing of Eng- 
lish with other subject-matters, and 
function in speech and writing, is 
problematic. 


At the other extreme there are, of 
course, the dangers of narrow spe- 
cialization imminent in splitting up 
the English program into three or 
four divisions. In his self-centered 
pursuit of subject-matter the narrow 
specialist tends to lose sight of the 
fact that ‘‘the needs of the child are 
the law of the school’’, and that the 
school exists solely for the child; and 
to atrophy into a comma-hound. 


A better procedure for integrated 
effort than the mere joining of Eng- 
lish with another subject would be 
to offer a cross-section of school ac- 
tivity within the English department. 
Let me cite examples of what I mean. 
Recently I asked a tenth-grade class 
of average ability, as an oral assign- 
ment, to report on some present ac- 
tivity of any subject in which they 
were vitally interested. The outcome 
greatly exceeded expectations. With 
this widening of the area of oppor- 
tunity, the project was ideally moti- 
vated. Each member of the class had 
found a topic of real interest upon 
which to base a report, and first- 
hand experience had much to do with 
student choice. Before the recitation 
began, the class was asked to forget 
the narrow cofines of the ordinary 
routine and to regard that hour as 
a brief survey of the entire school 
day. In a word, a rich and varied 


offering, including foreign languages, 
manual and domestic arts, commerce, 
science, mathematics, and history was 
brought into the English classroom. 
Again, one of my colleagues in teach- 
ing an eighth-grade literature section, 
reading among other books Lamb’s 
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Tales and Pyle’s Robin Hood, inte- 
grated a variety of subject-matters 
in this way: part of the period (fifty- 
five minutes in length) was used for 
discussion ; afterwards one group of 
boys went to the woodshop to work 
on a model Elizabethan theatre; an- 
other group wrote Robin Hood bal- 
lads and typed and bound them into 
a pamphlet; two members composed 
a Robin Hood song and set the words 
to music; one section, after consider- 
able research, made the costumed 
miniature figures of the characters 
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found in these two books; another 
made puppets of Robin Hood and 
Maid Marian ; and still another, work- 
ing in the art room, made large 
colored posters of the outstanding 
characters, which were displayed on 
the large bulletin board in the class- 
room. 

These two examples I consider bet- 
ter examples of the integrating pro- 
cess than those resulting from the 
telescoping of English with another 
department, such as art or social 
science. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
H. N. McCLELLAN 


Director of Curriculum, Berkeley Public Schools 


HE SCHOOL YEAR 1934-35 marks the 

twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the junior high 
school as a definite unit of the Ameri- 
can educational system, and provides 
a vantage point from which to view 
the beginnings of the movement to re- 
organize secondary education. 


The junior high school is an out- 
growth of the movement for the re- 
organization of the American public 
school system which began in the late 
1800’s. By 1890, according to Cub- 
berley,’ the 8-4 plan of organization 
had become the usual one and the 
high school was dovetailed in between 
the common school on the one hand 
and the college on the other. The 
completion of the educational ladder, 
however, had left a very unsatisfac- 
tory point of articulation between the 
elementary school and the high school. 
There was a feeling among college ad- 
ministrators that the period of prepa- 
ration for young men entering the 
profession was too long, and various 
suggestions were made to devise 
means for condensing the work of the 





1Ellwood P. Cubberly, Public Education in the 
United States, p. 454, 455. 


elementary and the secondary schools. 
The dissatisfaction was first voiced 
by President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard University in 1888, and he 
advocated the shortening and enrich- 
ing of the grammar school course. 

During the period from about 1888 
to 1910 there was a great deal of dis- 
cussion and experimentation relative 
to the possibility of shortening the 
time devoted to instruction so that 
young men preparing for the profes- 
sions might begin their advanced 
study at an earlier age. Efforts were 
also made to reorganize the work of 
the upper elementary years by the 
addition of new and more advanced 
subjects in the upper grades of the 
elementary school, and specialization 
of the work of the teachers by the in- 
troduction of departmental teaching. 

This early discussion and experi- 
mentation led to the appointment of 
three committees by the National 
Education Association to study the 
problem. The Committee of Ten on 
Secondary School Studies, which re- 
ported in 1893, declared : 


It is impossible to make a satisfactory 
secondary school program limited to a period 
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of four years and founded on the present 
elementary school subjects and methods.” 

The Committee, therefore, proposed 
that certain subjects should be begun 
in the eight-year elementary school, 
or that the elementary school period 
be reduced to six years and the high 
school period be increased to six 
years. In 1895 the Committee of 
Fifteen on Elementary Education, 
the second of the National Education 
Association committees, reported ad- 
versely on the proposal to divide the 
system into equal parts of six years 
each, but recommended the depart- 
mentalization of one or two subjects 
in the elementary school, not earlier 
than the seventh grade. The third 
committee appointed by the National 
Education Association, that on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements, reported 
in 1899. This committee declared: 

In our opinion it is important that the 
last two grades that now precede the high 
school course should be incorporated in it, 
and, wherever practicable, the instruction of 
those two grades should be given under the 
supervision of the high school teacher. 

Instead of dividing our educational years 
into eight primary, four secondary, and 
seven or eight higher, we should divide them 
into six primary, six secondary, and six 
higher.* 

The interest aroused by the reports 
of these committees and the discus- 
sions which followed spread to other 
organizations. Speaking at a con- 
ference of academies and high schools 
at the University of Chicago, Dr. 
John Dewey, in 1901, and President 
William Rainey Harper, in 1902, 
questioned the organization of public 
education as then developed, and pro- 
posed to condense and shorten the 
elementary school to six years and ex- 
tend the high school to six years. 
Other committees to consider the 
matter of re-organization were ap- 
pointed by various educational asso- 
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*Report of Committee on College yo Re- 
quirements, p. 23, 98. 
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ciations, and committees of the Na- 
tional Education Association con- 
tinued to study and discuss the prob- 
lem. The more important of these 
National Education Association com- 
mittees, namely, Committee on the 
Six Year High School (1905) ; Com- 
mittee on the Cosmopolitan High 
School Curriculum (1908); Com- 
mittee of Nine on Articulation of 
High School and College (1901); 
were consolidated in 1913 with the 
appointment of the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. 


In 1913 the Commission published 
‘“‘The Reorganization of Secondary 
Education,’’ containing preliminary 
statements by the chairmen of the va- 
rious supplementary committees, and 
reports on the reorganization of the 
subjects of the secondary school. In 
1918 the Commission published ‘‘The 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education,’’ recommended the divi- 
sion of education into elementary 
and secondary periods, and declared: 


These considerations, reinforced by others, 
imply, in the judgment of this Commission, 
a re-division of the period dveoted to ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The eight 
years heretofore given to elementary educa- 
tion has not, as a rule, been effectively util- 
ized. The last two of these years in par- 
ticular have not been well adapted to the 
needs of the adolescent. Many pupils lose 
interest and either drop out of school or 
form habits* of dawdling to the serious in- 
jury of subsequent work. We believe that 
much of the difficulty will be removed by a 
new type of secondary education beginning 
at about twelve or thirteen. Furthermore, 
the period of four years now allotted to the 
high school is too short a time in which to 
accomplish the work outlined. 


We, therefore, recommend a reorganiza- 
tion of the school system whereby the first 
six years shall be devoted to elementary 
education designed to meet the needs of 
pupils approximately six to twelve years of 
age; and the second six years to secondary 
education designed to meet the needs of 
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pupils approximately twelve to eighteen 
years of age.‘ 


The Commission also said: 


The six years to be devoted to secondary 
education may well be divided into two 
periods which may be designated as the jun- 
ior and senior periods. In the junior period 
emphasis should be placed on the attempt to 
help the pupil to explore his own aptitude 
and to make at least provisional choice of 
the kind of work to which he will devote 
himself. In the senior period emphasis 
should be given to the training in the fields 
thus chosen. This distinction lies at the 
basis of the organization of junior and 
senior high schools.* 


During the period of the national 
discussion of the re-organization of 
the public school system, a group of 
progressive California school men 
made a distinct contribution to the 
movement. This group, known as the 
Committee of Nine, grew out of a 
conference between members of the 
California High School Teachers’ 
Association and the Academic Coun- 
cil of the University of California 
held in Berkeley, April 23, 1934, to 
discuss matters pertaining to univer- 
sity entrance requirements. The 
Committee of Nine consisted of three 
members named by the President of 
the University of California, three 
appointed by the President of the 
California High School Teachers’ As- 
sociation, and three appointed by the 
President of the California Teachers’ 
Association. It was composed of Dr. 
Elmer E. Brown, chairman; Dr. 
Irving Stringham, Dr. A. F. Lange, 
Dr. A. W. Scott, Fred H. Clark, 
Herbert Lee, A. E. Kellogg, G. S. 
Wells, and C. L. Biedenbach, who 
was named secretary. Dr. Brown later 
retired from the Committee because 
of illness, his place being taken by 
Dr. E. C. Moore. Dr. Stringham was 
then elected chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 


“Cosdinal Principles of Secondary Education,” 
| ohm of Interior, Bureau of Education, 
etin, No. 35, 1918, p. 18. 


At the general session of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association held on 
January 27, 1905, in Berkeley, the 
Committee of Nine reported, among 
other things, as follows: 


Above the sixth grade, through the high 
school and university years, there is a nat- 
ural grouping of studies by two-year pe- 
riods. The education of the seventh and 
eighth years belongs to the secondary pe- 
riod. A reorganization of the work of these 
grades is therefore necessary. 


The material of study and the methods of 
teaching in the seventh and eighth grades 
should be of high school character; there- 
fore, the teachers should possess the quali- 
fications of high school teachers.° 


Summarizing the general results ar- 
rived at as a result of the various dis- 
cussions on reorganization carried on 
between 1902 and 1909, Dr. Lange, 
who at the time was Acting Presi- 
dent of the University of California, 
declared : 


The question is no longer, Shall the high 
school live unto itself; but, How shall it 
live with its neighbors on either side? ... 
Education must become more continuous, not 
mechanically, but organically. The sixteen 
or more grades of our school system must 
come to stand approximately for as many 
adaptations to unbroken growth. The edu- 
cational edifice erected by the nineteenth 
century still resembles too closely an ir- 
regular pyramid of three boxes, the tops and 
bottoms of which are perforated in order 
that the more acrobatic pupils may vault 
from the known to the unknown, and their 
teachers above and below may exchange 
maledictions. The twentieth century can- 
not accept this arrangement as final. The 
structure, as seen from the outside, may well 
remain intact; but the provisional tops and 
bottoms inside must be refitted, if not re- 
moved. Now, one essential in preparing for 
this task is to realize that adolescence be- 
gins at least two years earlier and ends 
about two years later than the inherited ac- 
cidental high school period. Divested of ar- 
tificial meaning, secondary education is seen 
to cover not less than eight grades, instead 
of four.° 


5Report of the Committee of Nine, December 27, 


*Quoted by Ellwood P. Cubberly, forte Educa- 
tion in the United States, p. 458. 
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The influence of the Committee of 
Nine of the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation in stimulating the educa- 
tional reorganization which resulted 
in the junior high school in Califor- 
nia is clearly evident in view of the 
development in Berkeley, the first 
city in the United States to establish 
the junior high school, and in Los 
Angeles, where ‘‘intermediate high 
schools’’ were established the year 
following. While serving as Assist- 
ant Professor of Education at the 
University of California, Dr. E. C. 
Moore was a member of the Commit- 
tee of Nine. From 1906 to 1910 Dr. 
Moore served as Superintendent of 
Schools in Los Angeles. During his 
superintendency, Frank F. Bunker, 
who was later to establish the junior 
high school in Berkeley, served for 
one year as assistant superintendent 
in Los Angeles, and J. H. Francis, 
who became superintendent of the Los 
Angeles Pub lie Schools in 1910, 
served as principal of the Los Angeles 
Polytechnic High School. 


The Origin of Junior High School 
in Berkeley 


In 1908 Frank F. Bunker was 
elected Superintendent of Schools for 
the City of Berkeley. He found in 
the staff of the Berkeley schools many 
people who were able and willing to 
carry out a progressive program. 
Many discussions of the needed 
changes in the work of the upper ele- 
_ mentary grades were held in meetings 
of the principals and supervisors, and 
from time to time with groups of par- 
ents. One of the most important of the 
parent groups was the McKinley Par- 
ents’ Association. The McKinley 
school was at the time the outstand- 
ing grammar school in the city, being 
the largest and having the best equip- 
ment. The principal of the school 
was C. L. Biedenbach, who had served 
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as Secretary of the Committee of 
Nine. He introduced many progress- 
ive practices into the McKinley 
School, and for a number of years had 
experimented with departmentalized 
work in the upper grades. 


In the fall of 1909 the Berkeley 
Board of Education was confronted 
with the necessity of providing more 
room for the incoming ninth year 
pupils at Berkeley High School. Fi- 
nancial conditions made it unwise to 
attempt enlarging the high school. A 
canvass of the situation revealed that 
room enough to retain the pupils was 
available in the grammar schools, and 
it was decided that the ninth year 
pupils should be placed in those most 
centrally located. This change in the 
mechanical distribution of the pupils 
gave Bunker a much desired oppor- 
tunity to reorganize the work of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 
On November 30, 1909, he recom- 
mended to the Berkeley Board of 
Education the organization of ‘‘ Intro- 
duectory High Schools’’ in which the 
pupils of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades would be segregated. 
The Board took the matter under ad- 
visement, and on December 21, 1909, 
Superintendent Bunker asked that 
definite action be taken on the report 
given by him relative to the reorgani- 
zation of the Berkeley schools. The 
Board then adopted the following 
recommendations : 


1. That no new ninth grade class be or- 
ganized at the high school proper, but that 
those already organized be retained until all 
students now enrolled therein have completed 
the work of the same. 


2. That all children now completing the 
work of the eighth grade be assembled at 
the McKinley and Washington schools, and 
that the work of the ninth grade be begun 
at this time in these two schools. 


3. That at this time the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades of these two schools only 
be organized as a unit, and that the seventh 
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and eighth grades of other schools for the 
present remain unchanged.’ 


Thus, by action of the Berkeley 
Board of Education, the junior high 
school had its official inception on 
December 21, 1909, and two schools, 
the McKinley and the Washing- 
ton, opened the new term in Janu- 
ary, 1910, as ‘‘Introductory High 
Schools,’’ by retaining their ninth 
grade pupils. The McKinley school 
was able, however, to segregate the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pu- 
pils in a separate building with a dis- 
tinct administrative entity. This is 
the basis of Berkeley’s claim to being 
the first city in the United States to 
have a Junior High School, since, by 
definition of the North Central Asso- 
ciation in 1918, the term Junior High 
School 


shall be understood to apply only to 
schools including the ninth grade combined 
with the eighth grade, or with the eighth 
and seventh grade, in an organization dis- 
tinct from the grades above and the grades 
below. 


In the same year that the Berkeley 
Board of Education established a jun- 
ior high school, a similar organization 
was taking place in Columbus, Ohio. 
The minutes of the board of the lat- 
ter city for July 6, 1909, contain the 
following entry: 


Resolved, that the Committee on the 
Course of Study and Textbooks, together 
with the Committee on School Policy, con- 
sider and report to this Board: (1) The 
feasibility and propriety of using certain 
buildings in this city solely for the seventh 
and eighth grades and for the first class in 
high school. (2) The propriety of classify- 
ing such schools as junior high schools and 
for conferring a diploma to graduates there- 
from. 


A course of study for the Colum- 





*Minutes of Berkeley Board of Education, Decem- 
ber 21, 1909, . 
SQuoted by C. O. Davis, Junior High School Edu- 
Cation, 3 I. 
"aiigates of Columbus Board of Education, July 
» 1909. 
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bus junior high schools was adopted 
by the Board of Education on Aug- 
ust 16, 1909, and the first junior high 
school in Columbus began work in 
September, 1909. 


This first Columbus junior high 
school, however, was not a junior high 
school in the first meaning of the 
term, since the early junior high 
schools in Columbus simply added the 
ninth grade to established elementary 
schools. Marie Gugle, supervisor of 
high schools in Columbus, in a pam- 
phlet issued in 1915, says: 

Since 1909, Columbus has had four junior 
high schools, formed by adding ninth grades 


to established elementary schools, with de- 
partmental work in the last three years.'® 


Following the opening of the Me- 
Kinley School in January, 1910, as a 
three-year separate junior high 
school, and of the Washington School 
at the same time as a combined ele- 
mentary and intermediate school, two 
other intermediate schools of the 
same type as the Washington school 
were opened in Berkeley. In 1911 the 
Franklin and Whittier schools, which 
had been regular eight grade elemen- 
tary schools, were authorized to retain 
their ninth grade pupils in accord- 
ance with the action of the Board of 
Education establishing intermediate 
schools in 1909. Thus, by the school 
year 1911-12, there had been estab- 
lished in Berkeley four junior high 
schools. One, the McKinley school, 
was a junior high school in the true 
sense of the term in that the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades were admin- 
istered as a separate unit. The other 
three were the type in which the 
ninth year was retained in elemen- 
tary schools already established with- 
out segregation of the three upper 
grades from the remaining elemen- 





10Marie Gugle, “Prospectus Concerning the Or- 
anization of Junior and Senior High 
hools,”’ Columbus, Ohio, March 11, 1915, 

p. 3. 
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tary grades. These four schools were 
housed at elementary school sites until 
1916, when they all moved into new 
buildings and when they all became 
three-year junior high schools in the 
true sense of the term. At the same 
time the names of all four schools 
were changed. The McKinley school 
became the Frances E. Willard Jun- 
ior High School; the Washington 
school became the Thomas A. Edison 
Junior High School; the Franklin 
school became the Luther Burbank 
Junior High School; and the Whit- 
tier school became the James A. Gar- 
field Junior High School. 


In Los Angeles the first experi- 
mental junior high school was opened 
in February, 1911, under the influ- 
ence of Superintendent J. H. Fran- 
cis, and this was followed in Septem- 
ber, 1911, with the organization of 
four additional schools of the same 
type. In an unpublished manuscript, 
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Arthur Gould, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of the Los Angeles Publie 
Schools, says: 


Los Angeles can lay claim to being one 
of the western pioneers in the matter of the 
junior high school. The first experimental 
school of this type was opened in February, 
1911. In September of the same year four 
additional schools were opened and were fol- 
lowed with three more in September, 1912, 
and the ninth one at Boyle Heights in Feb- 
ruary, 1914. One of these schools ultimately 
became a six-year high school, leaving eight 
three-year junior high schools all located 
within the main part of the city." 


It thus appears that the junior high 
school, composed of grades seven, 
eight, and nine, organized as a dis- 
tinct educational unit, and adminis- 
tered separately, had its origin in 
Berkeley in January, 1910, with Los 
Angeles as the second California city 
to establish the new school, in Febru- 
ary, 1911. 


11Arthur Gould, “The Junior High School in Los 
Angeles,” 922, p. 7. Unpublished Manuscript. 





TERCENTENARY OF HIGH SCHOOLS---1635-1935 


HE year 1935 ushers in an important anniversary in the 
life of the American people. Three hundred years ago the 


first American high school—the Boston Latin School—was 





sstepncimsingl founded. It was established in 1635, only fifteen short years 
PRESIDENT after the landing of the Pilgrims. From a small beginning 
ROOSEVELT with one instructor and a handful of students has grown the 


splendid service now provided for more than 6,000,000 young 
Americans by 26,000 public and private high schools. These 
schools are developing the most precious resource of our 
Nation, the latent intelligence of our young people. It ts 
worth noting that social progress in the United States is fol- 
lowing swiftly on the heels of the remarkable expansion of 
educational opportunity at the high school level. 


I hope that the young people of every high school in the 
United States will celebrate this three hundredth anniversary. 
I hope they will celebrate it in a manner which will bring r 
vividly before parents and fellow townsmen the significance, 
the contribution, and the goals of their schools. 














JUNIOR COLLEGE REPORTS TO THE HOME 


J. A. ANDERSON 
Dean of Records 
and 


A. M. TURRELL 


Counselor, Pasadena Junior College 


OMPETITION is useful, and in many 

ways inevitable, as long as human 
beings continue to use each other as 
yard-sticks. But it does queer things 
to young people in secondary schools 
and gets reactions of uncertain value 
from their parents when we start 
measuring out praise or blame for 
effort. 

We praise and reward Brown, who 
makes high marks, and blame Clark, 
who doesn’t, usually forgetting that 
Clark’s C may have cost him more 
effort than Brown’s A. This one-way 
comparison may be necessary when we 
are attempting to judge young peo- 
ple’s probable capacity for higher 
academic education, but it is inac- 
curate and unjust as a measure of 
diligence and industry because it 
leaves out the factor of individual 
differences in ability. 


The school often fails to notify the 
parent of a type of failure which is 
as significant as the F mark which 
teeachers give, and that is the failure 
to live up to a maximum possibility. 
The student who makes a mark of 
C may thereby keep out of scholastic 
‘*hot water’’ and yet be failing just 
as badly as the student who receives 
an F and is capable only of a D. 


Believing that a closer contact with 
the home would bring about a more 
speedy adjustment for the entering 
eleventh grade student, who is a 
Freshman in Pasadena’s four-year 
Junior College, the writers set about 
devising a simple report which would 
give him and his parents a measure 
of effort as well as of success. This 
report includes the following four 
items : 


1. The student ’s mark in each subject. 

2. The average of his scholarship in all 
subjects. 

3. An achievement mark which would in- 
dicate to the parent whether or not the 
student is lviing up to his possibilities 
scholastically. 

4. An attendance mark which would show 
to the parent the student’s attendance 
record in relation to other students. 


How These Ratings Were Obtained 

The first two items do not depart 
from traditional procedure. Our 
grading system is on the A, B, C, D, 
K, F, basis, with quality point weight- 
ings. An A gives three points per 
unit of credit, B gives two, C gives 
one, D none, and E or F minus one 
point per unit. The scholastic average 
is obtained by dividing total quality 
points earned by the units of credit 
attempted. 

The grade point ratio for each stu- 
dent was divided by his intelligence 
quotient. The resulting figures for 
some nine hundred students were 
arranged in a distribution from high- 
est to lowest, and a grade of A, B, C, 
D, E, or F assigned on the basis of 
the normal curve of distribution. 

The attendance mark was found by 
applying a more or less arbitrary 
standard to the attendance record of 
any individual. For two semesters we 
have found that the following basis 


seems to be approximately correct : 

A—no absences; 

B—not more than 10 excused and no un- 
excused, or with not more than 5 total 
absences ; 

C—not more than 10 but less than 30 ex- 
cused, or with more than 5 but less 
than 10 unexcused ; 

D—more than 30 excused and/or more 
than 10 but less than 20 unexcused; 

F—more than 20 unexcused or more than 
50 excused plus 10 or more unexcused. 








How These Ratings Were 
Symbolized 

Since this report was to be sent 
home, it was felt that much of the 
success of the venture depended on 
how easily the report could be inter- 
preted. Sometimes the guidance ‘‘ex- 
pert,’’ in talking with students and 
parents, may use terminologies so 
technical that it is difficult for them 
to get together on a common ground. 

For this reason the writers thought 
that only one system of symbols 
familiar to all should be used for each 
of the four items on the report card. 
A, B, C, D, E, F, seemed to be a 
system within the experience of all lay 
people in situations even outside the 
school, as well as in the school. Grade 
A-1, double A plus, and triple A are 
terms which one encounters in busi- 
ness advertising, and connote the apex 
of perfection. Likewise the term ‘‘F’’ 
at the other end of the scale has an 
easily understood meaning. 

In doing this, some violence may 
have been done to strict statistical 
procedure, and for that reason the 
method may not be mathematically 
exact, but it tells the substantial truth 
about four things of main interest to 
students and parents. 


Details of Administration 


In orientation class, one period, the 
students were provided with blank 
six-weeks grade-slips, one for each 
subject. They filled out these blanks 
completely, except for the teacher’s 
mark. Much clerical work was thus 
saved. 

The counselors collected all these 
slips. Clerks sorted these slips by 
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teachers, who filled in the grades. The 
clerks again sorted the slips by stu- 
dents, and the counselors took these 
reports back to the students at the 
next meeting. 


One whole orientation period was 
devoted to having the student, under 
the direction of the counselor, sum- 
marize this information on a single 
blank, and work out his own scholas- 
tie average. Aside from the immense 
amount of clerical help thus saved 
by having the student do the work, 
the writers felt that this was the cor- 
rect way to do it, as it provided a 
very worth-while hour for the student 
to check up on his progress to date. 
This should not be omitted. 


In making a report to the home, 
we should remember that there are 
three closely related factors—not two 
—the school, the parents, and the stu- 
dent. 


Finally, the office checked the stu- 
dents’ computations and entered them 
along with the effort and attendance 
grades, all in terms of A, B, C, D, E, 
or F, on the card to be mailed home. 


The response from parents, follow- 
ing the sending out of this new form 
of report, has been favorable, many 
expressing their gratification at its 
completeness and the fact that it 
viewed the student from four differ- 
ent viewpoints. Several conferences 
immediately followed, to the mutual 
benefit of student, parent and coun- 
selor.* 





*Samples of the forms used in poets ba Pa 
n - 


home may be secured by addressing 
son.—Editor’s Note. 














STATE UNIFORMITY OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


As viewed by 


WILL C. WOOD 
When Commissioner of Secondary Schools, 1916 








A bill providing for state publication of textbooks for secondary schools is 
again before the Legislature of California. It is the same old demand that has been 
| made time and again by the proponents of state publication, who do not seem to 
realize the difference between elementary and secondary education. This difference 
was clearly pointed out by Hon. Will C. Wood in 1916, when serving as State Com- 
missioner of Secondary Schools. Mr. Wood’s comments on the problem at that time 
are apropos now. 

We here reprint an excerpt from Commissioner Wood’s statement, found in a 
BriEF and REPORT ON STATE UNIFORMITY AND STATE PUBLICATION OF TEXTBOOKS, 
issued by a joint committee representing the California High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the California Principals Convention, and the California Council of Educa- 
tion. The representatives of these organizations were, respectively, Lewis B. Avery, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland; Noel H. Garrison, Principal, Stockton 
High School; and W. L. Glascock, Principal, San Mateo High School. 

The school people of California learn with deep regret that, on account of serious 
5 illness, Mr. Wood has withdrawn, temporarily only let us hope, from his usual activi- 
ties as Vice-President of the Bank of Amercia and manager of the Oakland branch, 
and President of the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco. Should his strength 
permit, it is certain that Will C. Wood’s voice will be raised again on behalf of the 
boys and girls of California for an unfettered educational opportunity, and in pro- 
test against the standardization of education through state uniformity of textbooks 


Se 








eg, a 


in the secondary schools.—EbIToR’s NOTE. 











| Bedapae to emphasize the fact that the 
problem of high school textbooks is not 
analogous to the problem of elementary 
school books. ‘The elementary school is an 
old institution and its course of study and 
organization are standardized. The course 
of study for elementary schools in New York 
state differs very little from the course of 
study in our own state. A sixth grade class 
in arithmetic, whether in California or Vir- 
ginia, studies fractions; a third grade stud- 
ies addition and subtraction. We have had 
three centuries of experience in making a 
course of study for the elementary schools, 
so the course is standardized and fixed to 
a remarkable degree. Since there is uni- 
formity in grading and in courses of study 
in the elementary schools throughout the 
state, it is comparatively easy to adopt a 
uniform series of textbooks for the elemen- 
tary schools. The adoption of such a series 
in the grades does not force a radical reor- 
ganization of elementary school work. 
When we consider the public high school, 
we face a situation utterly different. The 
high school is a new institution, compara- 
tively speaking. There were only forty pub- 
lie high schools in the United States in 1860. 
In 1900 there were 6,000, and in 1915 there 


were 15,000. In 1900 there were only 500,- 
000 pupils enrolled in the high schools of the 
United States. In 1915 there were 1,500,000. 
The growth of the high school since 1900 has 
been remarkable. Before that date the high 
school was dominated very largely by the 
university; it was an institution whose prime 
purpose was the preparation of pupils for 
college. In the last fifteen years, the high 
school, in response to a popular demand, has 
broken the shackles which bound it to the 
college. The real life of the American high 
school began only a decade or so ago. The 
high school is now changing with remark- 
able rapidity to meet the demands of the 
people. The old courses of study are being 
modified; new courses, especially vocational 
courses, are being introduced. So great is 
the growth, so rapid are the changes that 
it is absolutely impossible at this time to 
give an adequate definition of a high school. 

I have had opportunity to visit more high 
schools in California than any other state 
official. I wish to say that there is the 
widest divergence among the high schools of 
California. Take the City of Los Angeles 
for example. Visiting the high schools of 
this city for even one day would convince 
you that the high schools are so different 








that they cannot be standardized without 
working a revolution in high school work. 
Moreover, you would observe such excellent 
work in classroom, and shop, and laboratory, 
and field-work, so admirably linked up with 
life, so vital and inspiring, that you would 
realize how harmful it would be to impose 
rigid uniformity upon the high schools of 
California. It is true that this city has a 
certain degree of uniformity in its text- 
books, but this uniformity is so flexible that 
the growth and efficiency of the schools is 
not checked thereby. This vital, energizing 
high school work is possibly only because 
we have construed the present textbook law 
liberally. ‘Take the subject of mathematics, 
for example. All the high schools of the 
city offer the traditional course in algebra, 
plane geometry, advanced algebra, solid 
geometry, and plane trigonometry. 

The great Polytechnic and Manual Arts 
high schools wanted to offer a course in shop 
mathematics for the boys. I was asked if 
a textbook in shop mathematics could be 
adopted. I found that the entire course in 
mathematics was provided for; that a full 
series of textbooks in mathematics had been 
adopted. Could I permit the adoption of 
an additional textbook for those boys in the 
shops? I turned to the god of uniformity 
and he shook his head. I turned to the god 
of common sense and he nodded. Censure 
me, if you will, but I obeyed the god of 
common sense. Again, I was confronted 
with the following situation: A school had 
adopted a complete system of textbooks in 
bookkeeping and accounting. A class of 
girls wanted to study household accounting. 
The question arose whether a system of 
bookkeeping adapted to a wholesale house 
should be applied to the household. Could 
a system of accounts, dealing with pig iron 
and steel rails in ten-thousand-doilar lots, 
be made to serve the purposes of young 
women who, in later life, would buy beef- 
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steak in twenty-five-cent cuts, or new shirt- 
waists at 98 cents? You may censure me 
again, but I held that the law was not made 
to render education impractical; that wher- 
ever a class was organized for a special, 
practical purpose, another textbook could be 
used. A few days ago the principal of a 
small high school in this county (Los An- 
geles), wrote me stating that the new fresh- 
man class was decidedly weak in English. 
The school had adopted a complete series of 
English texts, which met the needs of the 
average class, but all of these textbooks were 
too advanced for this particular class. I 
had to choose between the principle of uni- 
formity, on the one hand, and the good of 
those pupils on the other. 


I could stand here all day and recite in- 
stances similar to those I have given. In 
every instance the choice had to be made 
between uniformity, on the one hand, and 
practical education on the other. In de- 
ciding the problem which your honorable 
committee is investigating, the choice is be- 
tween uniformity, on the one hand, and 
practical, vital instruction on the other. If 
we adopt a uniform series, we must adopt 
textbooks that will contain bare, dry prin- 
ciples that may be applied anywhere. We 
shall rob our courses of the vital elements, 
for the vital thing in high school work is 
the linking up of the studies with life. Since 
life is not uniform, the ‘‘linking up’’ can- 
not be uniform; the textbooks should not be 
uniform throughout this great state. The 
people have been demanding, in loud tones, 
that the high schools shall fit young people 
for life. Will the people take away the 
link that is being forgec? Will they say to 
the high school people: a«iake your schools 
practical; fit our children for life,’’—and 
at the same time take away the very tools 
that are necessary to accomplish this great 
work? 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The 1935 Conference of Secondary School Principals will 
convene April 15, 16, and 17, at Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
on call of Dr. Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The annual meetings of the Association of Cali- 
fornia Secondary School Principals and the California Society 
of Secondary Education will be held in conjunction with the 
conference. 
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CLASS SIZE IN AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HAROLD C. HAND 
Professor of Education, Stanfor University 


VERNA A. CARLEY 
Professor of Education, Stanford University 


LTHOUGH there is an abundance of 
literature concerning certain ad- 
vantages of large and of small classes, 
published materials thus far made 
available give no clear indication of 
the prevalence of large classes. A 
trend toward larger classes and to- 
ward an increased ratio of pupils to 
teachers has been revealed by studies 
conducted by the National Education 
Association, but no adequate canvass 
of the extent to which large classes 
have come into existence in secondary 
schools has yet been reported. 

In an attempt to discover the ex- 
tent to which class sections enrolling 
fifty or more pupils have been intro- 
duced into American secondary 
schools, the writers in November, 
1933, sent a relatively simple form of 
inquiry to all institutions of this 
classification in the United States 
located in communities with popula- 
tions of five thousand or more and 
to one in every five in communities of 
lesser size. Usable replies were re- 
ceived from 1,800 schools, a full 75 
per cent of the 2,400 institutions ap- 
proached. The ‘‘large-size’’ classes 
reported on in this article contained 
in every case fifty or more pupils and 
are exclusive of sections in physical 
education, chorus, band, glee club, 
orchestra, home room, and the like. 


Prevalence of Large Classes 


A knowledge of the extent to which one 
or more class sections enrolling fifty or more 
pupils have been introduced into the second- 
ary schools of the United States, as repre- 
sented by the institutions sampled in this 
investigation, may be gained from the data 
presented in Table I, in which data are re- 
ported for various types of secondary 
schools grouped according to certain enroll- 
ment classifications. It will be observed that 
one of every five (21.5 per cent) of the see- 
ondary schools included in this study re- 
ported one or more large classes. Closely 
identical proportions of schools of the vari- 
ous types into which the 1,800 co-operating 
institutions were classified (junior high 
schools, four-year high schools, senior high 
schools, junior-senior high schools) reported 
one or more class sections enrolling fifty or 
more pupils, the greatest difference in the 
percentages being between junior high 
schools (23.3) and the four-year high schools 
(18.3). When the data are grouped accord- 
ing to size of school, it is readily seen that 
large classes were much more frequently re- 
ported by the schools of larger enrollments. 
Only 12.5 per cent of the schools, with fewer 
than 500 pupils reported one or more classes 
of 50 or more pupils. The proportion re- 
porting large class sections was only slightly 
larger (14.4 per cent) for the group enroll- 
ing 500—1,000 pupils. For the schools en- 
rolling 1,000—1,500 pupils, however, this 
proportion increased to well over a fourth 
(27.3 per cent). Practically a third (33.1 
per cent) of the schools enrolling 1,500 or 
more pupils reported one or more large-size 
classes. 


No adequate knowledge of the exact en- 
roliments of these large-class sections is 


TABLE I 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS REPORTING ONE OR MORE CLASSES 
WITH FIFTY OR MORE PUPILS 














Schools with Enrlolments of 
1,000— 


Fewer R 1, and 
woe Sin ie 3-0 py e's ee” 
Junior high schools 10 114 41 191 42 30.0 28 35.4 121 23.3 
Four-year high schools............-....-.-.--+ 9 1833 21 114 16 152 52 294 98 183 
Senior high schools 4 10.0 22 13.3 23 235 66 365 115 23.1 
Junior-senior high schools.................... 4 22.2 14 133 14 240 21 313 653 214 


Total 27 125 98 144 95 27.3 167 33.1 387 215 











afforded by the replies. However, it might 
be observed at this point that a considerable 
number of school officials indicated by their 
unsolicited comments that class sections 
ranging between seventy-five and one hun- 
dred pupils had been introduced into their 
respective schools. 


Numbers of Large Classes 
Typically Reported 

Some interest will probably attach to a 
brief discussion of the number of large 
classes typically found in the nearly four 
hundred schools reporting one or more sec- 
tions enrolling fifty or more pupils. Data 
bearing on this point have been summarized 
in Table II, in which indication is given of 
the median numbers of large classes reported 
by schools of various types and enrollments. 
In all schools, regardless of type or enroll- 
ment, the median number of large classes re- 
ported was three. Three-fourths of the 387 
schools having large classes report two such 
sections, while in one-fourth of the institu- 
tions instruction is being given in seven or 
more large-class situations. Greater num- 
bers of large sections were reported by juni- 
or high schools and by senior high schools 
than by either of the other two types. The 
data of Table II also reveals the fact that, 
in general, the number of large classes in- 
creases with size of school. 

TABLE II 
NUMBER OF LARGE CLASSES 
(First Quartiles, Medians, and Third Quartiles) 
REPORTED BY SCHOOLS WITH ONE OR 
MORE LARGE SECTIONS 


First _ Third 
Quar. Median Quar. 


Type of school: 
Junior high schools............ 2 4 7 
Four-year high school... 1 3 5 
Senior high school... 2 4 6 
Junior-senior high school 1 3 4 


Schools with enrollments of: 








Fewer than 500-............... 1 2 3 
500-999 1 2 4 
1,000—1,499 _.................. 2 3 5 
1,500 and more.................. 2 4 9 
All schools .........:........ 2 3 7 


Distribution of Large Classes 

When the replies submitted in this investi- 
gation were classified according to the geo- 
graphical location of the institutions, con- 
siderable variation was observed in the per- 
centages of schools reporting large classes 
in the various sections of the United States, 
as is shown in Table III. Only 14.0 per cent 
of the schools in the states in the South 
Central area reported large sections, while 
a proportion more than twice as large (29.8 
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per cent) in the Plateau region so reported. 
Unfortunately, no data were secured in the 
present investigation which give any clue to 
the influences which have operated to bring 
about these sectional or regional variations 
in the prevalence of large classes. 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO 
GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF SCHOOLS 
REPORTING ONE OR MORE LARGE 


CLASSES 
Schools 
Number with 
: : o Large 
Geographical Section Replies Classes 
Received No. Pet. 
Pitene Deities ...............-... 47 14 29.8 


No. Central States (plains) 155 41 26.4 
No. Central States (lakes) 460 112 26.1 
Middle Atlantic States...... 391 93 23.7 





Pacific States .. 154 32 20.7 
South Atlantic States.......... 150 29 19.3 
New England States............ 237 37 15.6 
South Central States.......... 206 29 14.0 


Total........ 1800 387 215 


Distribution of Large Classes 
By Subject-Matter Fields 


Inquiry is almost certain to be raised 
concerning the relative extent to which large- 
group instruction is being given in each of 
the various subject-matter fields. The data 
reported in Table IV reveal a wide variation 
in the proportions of schools represented by 
large classes in various fields. Of the 387 
schools, with one or more class sections of 
fifty or more pupils, nearly half (46.4 per 
cent) reported large classes in music, exclu- 
sive of band, orchestra, chorus, and glee 
clubs. A proportion only slightly smaller 
(41.5 per cent) were attempting large-group 
instruction in various commercial subjects. 
By way of contrast with the situation in 
these two fields, large classes in home arts 
were reported by only four of the 387 
schools (1.0 per cent). 











TABLE IV 
nUMeE AND Pee Ack or SCHOOLS 
REPORTING LARGE SECTIONS IN 
VaRIOUS SUBJECT-MATTER FIELDS 
Field Number Per Cent 
Music* 172 46.4 
Commercial Subjects............ 154 41.5 
Social Studies ........................ 108 29.1 
English .. 80 21.6 
ga SR EE 72 19.4 
Mathematics .........................- 66 17.8 
Foreign Language.................. 24 6.5 
ESS REUSE Ca Rneeneeer ae 4 1.0 
Industrial Arts ...................... 4 1,0 





i ~ aaa of band, orchestra, chorus, and glee 
club. 


a 
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Summary 

Of the eighteen hundred secondary 
schools from which replies were re- 
ceived in this study, one in every five 
reported one or more class sections 
(exclusive of physical education, glee 
elub, chorus, band, orchestra, and 
home-room groups) enrolled fifty or 
more pupils. Of the number so re- 
porting, nearly half were attempting 
large-group instruction in music and 
in various commercial subjects. 
Nearly a third had large sections in 


the social studies. Large classes were 
reported in England, in science, and 
in mathematics by an approximate 
fifth of the institutions. The median 
number of large classes in all schools 
was found to be three, although a full 
fourth of the schools reported more 
than twice this number. Large classes 
were reported with much greater 
relative frequency by schools located 
in certain sections of the United 
States than by those in other geo- 
graphical areas. 
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CC Ter them undertake self-transformation 

ib from subject teachers to youth teach- 
ers. Let them help boys and girls to set up 
objectives for themselves which are dynamic, 
reasonable, and worth while. Let them be 
intent upon what each youth can do or can 
be had to try to do,’’ is Dr. Cox’s counsel 
for teachers as given in a January editorial 
in the Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House. 

The storm over indoctrination steadily 
grows. Last month saw two interesting dis- 
cussions of the problem. From a psycho- 
logical approach, 8. A. Courtis, in the De- 
cember number of Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, states: ‘‘The school 
should provide two types of learning activi- 
ties: (1) Provisions which release to the 
full the creative talents and peculiarities of 
each personality; and, (2), provisions which 
orient the individual in the cosmic process 
and prepare him for high-level social co- 
operation. One type implies freedom, the 
other implies social indoctrination and 
eontrol.’’ The Social Frontier, for Janu- 
ary, contains outstanding articles on the 
same issue by Dennis, Coe, Sheed, Browder, 
Bode, and Gideonse. 


The Social Frontier, (66 West 88th Street, 
New York City), starting with October, has 
already won a place as an outstanding edu- 
cational magazine. The editorial board, 
headed by Dr. Counts, is assurance of pres- 
entations of outstanding educational son- 
troversies. 

The Copeland experiment is outlined by 
W. W. Charters in the Educational Record 
for October. The article lists the basic 
principles, criteria for the education of the 
individual, outcomes and areas of experi- 
ence to be followed. Contains valuable ma- 
terial for curriculum committees. 

Newton Edwards began in the Elementary 
School Journal, for January, a discussion 
of educational implications of some recent 
social and economic changes. In his first 
article, he points out that the unequal dis- 
tribution of child population ‘‘makes edu- 
eation more definitely a state, or even a 
national, concern.’’ 

The January number of the North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly provides an inter- 
esting discussion of curriculum responsibili- 
ties by French, Foster, and LaBrant, and an 
analysis of 300 recent courses of study by 


Clement. The latter analysis is valuable for 
curriculum committees. 

Dr. John Dewey discusses ‘‘ The Future of 
Liberalism’’ in the January 19th issue of 
School and Society, and ‘‘The Teacher and 
His World’’ in the Social Frontier for 
January. 

‘* Exercises in ‘free’ spontaneous expres- 
sion in writing, without thought of style or 
correctness’’ is Thomas Uzzell’s prescription 
for creative writing. This opinion of a lit- 
erary agent, offered in the English Journal 
(High School Edition) for January, will 
probably stimulate many an argument among 
English teachers. 

With the attention of teachers being 
focused on new approaches, the description 
of a course attempting to teach personality 
through literature is especially timely. Rap- 
paport outlines his procedures in the Janu- 
ary number of Educational Method. 

Williams outlines a unit on poetry in the 
Educational Outlook for January. 

‘*Aw—po’try’s no good. Only old peo- 
ple and sissies write po’try,’’ coming from 
Billy started Sara Boshefkin on her effort 
to change that idea. Her description of her 
most-human method of teaching poetry by 
contagion is given in the English Journal 
(High School Edition) for January. 

The stimulation of reading is always a 
problem. The January number of the Eng- 
lish Journal contains an outline by Broehl 
of a 10A course for poor readers and some 
suggestions by Ingalls for encouraging class 
reading. 

A new book by Dr. Symonds treats with 
the diagnosis of criminal tendencies, mental 
disorders, vocational fitness, and citizenship 
and leadership. He includes an annotated 
list of tests in these fields. It is entitled 


‘** Psychological Diagnosis in Social Adjust- 


ment,’’ published by the American Book 
Company. The volume will be of most in- 
terest to guidance workers. 

Occupations, for February, contributes a 
bibliography of one hundred outstanding 
books in the field of occupational adjust- 
ment. 


A prediction for the future of business 
education in the junior high school by Vir- 
ginia Moses of the Willowbrook Junior 
High School appears in the High School 
Teacher for January. 























RESEARCH PROJECTS OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
LEVEL REPORTED FOR SELECTED CALIFORNIA 
CITIES DURING 1933-1934 


Compiled and edited by 
FRANK C. TOUTON 


Chairman of Committee* on Educational Research Activities 
Vice-President of the University of Southern California 


NTRODUCTION. Pursuant with the plan initiated in the October, 1929, 

number of the California Quarterly of Secondary Education, the Commit- 
tee on Research Activities of the society has invited the Director of Research 
in the larger California city school systems to submit for publication brief 
resumés of significant researches of the past school year. The reports which 
appear below are published as received with but few editorial changes. An 
examination of these research reports should prove to be of real interest and 
of much value to administrators and teachers in California secondary schools. 
The publication of these reports in the CaLirorNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
Epucation makes of research in secondary schools a truly codperative enter- 
prise. 


RESEARCH REPORT FROM THE ALHAMBRA CITY SCHOOLS 


M. R. STtokessurry, Director of Research and Special Service 


Tirte: A Survey of Internal School Finances, 
PERSON RESPONSIBLE: Harold W. Heyl. 
GravE LeveL: Senior High Schools. 

PRoJECTS CONSIDERED: 

1, Is the existence of the student body store and school cafeterias in the Alhambra 
City Schools justified? 

2. Are the school cafeterias, student body store, and student body activities 
being run effectively at Alhambra? 

In attempting to solve these problems a detailed survey is made of the above- 
mentioned activities at Alhambra, California. Comparisons are made with the condi- 
tions and practices in other comparable communities, The study is divided into three 
distinct parts. These are: 

1. Student Body Store. 

2. Cafeteria. 

3. Student Body Activities. 

Finpines: The conclusions reached through the studies made are as follows: 

1. The Cafeteria association plan of control used at Alhambra is probably best 
fitted for existing conditions there. Recommendations are made for new accommoda- 
tions and equipment at some of the schools in the system. Further recommendations 
are made for changes in purchasing and accounting practices. 

2. It is found that sentiment adverse to student body stores is fairly general, caus- 
ing many stores to be discontinued. However, it is shown that in most instances criti- 
cal situations were brought about by too ambitious a store program. Most stores which 
have followed a conservative policy, such as Alhambra and a few others, are not being 
seriously attacked by local merchants. Recommendations are also made for various 
changes in operating practices at Alhambra. 

3. Evidence is shown that the problem of financing student body activities is 
critical in practically all high schools studied, with a result that most high schools 
have had to cut down or discontinue many stnudent extracurricular activities. Alham- 
bra has been operating on student body store surplus. Recommendations are made 
for a reorganization of these activities at Alhambra so as to place the student body 
accounts on a sounder financial basis. 


*The complete list of the members of the Committee will be found on page 196 of this number of 
THE Journat. 
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RESEARCH REPORT FROM THE BURBANK CITY SCHOOLS 


J. Mugray LEz, Director of Research 


PROJECT I 


TirtE: A Study of Learning Activities in the Integrated Program. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: Staff of the John Burroughs Junior High School. 

NATURE OF THE ProJectT: Written reports of the units taught were prepared by the core 
teachers. Among other material these reports included the learning actiivties used in 
the several units. 

Finpines: A careful study of a number of reports showed that the most successful units 
provided : 

1. Learning activities which provide social experience and establish reactions 
which are socially significant. 

2. Learning activities which draw from the resources of the community and result 
in the relating of instructional material to life needs. 

3. Learning actiivities of a wide variety for each unit. This provision enabled 
the pupils to work on the type of project most interesting to them. 

4. Learning activities which required the student to utilize knowledge from a 
number of fields. 

5. Learning activities which required corrective work on deficiencies of technique 
for small groups. 


PROJECT II 


TittE: A Survey of the Leisure Time Interests and Activities of Students. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: Burbank Co-ordinating Council, assisted by Mrs. Elta Pfister and 
J. Murray Lee. 

NATURE OF THE ProgecT: The students in grades 4 through 12 answered a two-page 
questionnaire dealing with: organizations to which they belong and would like to 
belong; reasons for not belonging; activities in which they take part or would like 
to take part; and reactions to movies, newspapers, and radio. 

Finpines: ‘The study provided: 

1. Lists of pupils who wished to join various organizations. Such pupils are 
being contacted for membership in selected groups. 

2. Curriculum material with which to build work on newspapers, movies, and radio. 

3. Definite information on interests and activities for school clubs and class groups. 


PROJECT III 


Titte: A Survey of Building Conditions in Four Southern California Cities. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: J. Murray Lee. 

NATURE OF THE Proyect: Reports of the State Architect’s Office furnished the data for 
a comparative survey of the building conditions in four cities. 

Finpincs: The results from these four cities are surprisingly identical. From five to ten 
per cent of the buildings are unsafe for their present vertical loads, indicating the 
need for repairs if occupancy is to be continued. From eighty-five to one hundred per 
cent of the buildings are unsafe in case of a major earthquake, indicating the need 
for extensive building programs if these buildings are to be brought up to code speci- 
fications. Approximately seventy-five per cent of the buildings are free from fire 
hazards. It would seem from the reports that in most cases the other buildings could 
have the fire hazards eliminated at slight cost. 


PROJECT IV 
TiTLE: Age-grade Survey. 
Person RESPONSIBLE: J. Murray Lee. 
NATURE OF THE Progect: An age-grade study was made on March 1, 1934. The data 
were compared with a similar survey made in 1930. 
Finpines: 1. The per cent of at-age pupils in the junior high school increased from 40 in 
1930 to 51 in 1934. 
2. The per cent of at-age pupils in the senior high school increased from 41 in 
1930 to 52 in 1934. 
3. The holding power of the junior and senior high schools has improved. The 
proportion of pupils enrolled in the secondary schools has increased from 40.2 per cent 
in 1930 to 44.1 per cent in 1934, 
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4. Retardation has been reduced in the elementary school. During the four-year 
period retardation has been reduced five per cent. 

5. Formerly there were many pupils in need of special study, and pupils in each 
grade and school who were more than one year over-age. A recent study shows that 
many over-age pupils are above grade mentally and in achievement. 


PROJECT V 
TrrLe: A Study of Progress Reports of Pupils in the Junior High School. 
Person RESPONSIBLE: Virgil R. Kindig, Principal, John Burroughs Junior High School. 
NATURE OF THE Progect: A study based on new progress reports (report cards) issued 
for the first time in November. The new cards provided two items which could be 
checked and spaces for comments. 
Finpines: 1. Every teacher wrote some comment on some report card. 
2. A third of the teachers wrote comments on all reports they sent out. 
3. Fifty-eight per cent of the reports carried some comment by the teacher. 
4. Each pupil in school had one or more reports with a teacher’s comment on them. 
5. Fourteen per cent of the reports were returned to the teacher with a comment 
by the parents. 
6. Thirty-one per cent of the pupils returned reports with parents’ comments. 
7. Most of the reports returned with parents’ comments (84 per cent) had been 
sent out with teachers’ comments on them. 
8. Parents’ reactions were all favorable to the new method of reporting. 


PROJECT VI 

TitLE: New Type or Objective Tests: A Summary of Recent Investigations, (October, 
1931-October, 1933.) 

PERSONS RESPONSIBLE: J. Murray Lee and Dr. Percival M. Symonds of Teachers Col- 
elege, Columbia University. 

NATURE OF THE ProgecT: A summary of research studies dealing with objective tests 
published between 1931 and 1933. 

Finpines: The detailed study is published in the Journal of Educational Psychology for 
March, 1934, Results of investigations were summarized under the following topics: 
previous summaries, teaching values of new-type tests, comparative validities, com- 
parative reliabilities, scoring methods, problems related to the true-false test, students’ 
attitudes toward testing, new types of tests, populariy of objective tests, trends in 
testing, and discussional references. 


RESEARCH REPORT FROM THE FRESNO CITY SCHOOLS 


W. B. Munson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools and Director of Research 


TitLE: ‘The Comparative Cost of Physical Education and Other Subjects in the Secondary 
Schools of Fresno, California. 

PERSON RESPONSIBLE: Charles Sale Johnson. 

GraDE LeveL: Junior and Senior High Schools—Grades 7 to 12 inclusive. 

NATURE OF THE ProgecT: Financial pressure has been brought upon boards of education 
and others interested in the administration of the schools to reduce costs. Among the 
offerings of the high school subjects most frequently attacked is physical education. 
This study was undertaken to determine the relative ocsts of this subject as compared 
to other subjects. 

The data for the study were gathered from the teacher program cards, and from 
the records of the business office of the Fresno school department. 

Finpines: 1. The study shows that the average cost per student semester-hour for the 
various subjects was: 











a. Industrial Arts ................ $10.45 h. English $6.28 
b. Home Making ................ 10.43 i. Social Studies ................ 5.96 
ce. Commercial _ .................... 8.46 j. Mathematics —................ 5.87 
d. Languages ............-.....0-. - 8.41 k. Physical Education............ 3.36 
e. Art 7.86 DR TI cccnictseis 3.30 
f. Science 7.42 -— 
g- Music 7.19 m. Total Average................ $6.27 





2. Physical Education has, by a wide margin, the lowest total cost of any subject 
taught in the Fresno Secondary Schools. 
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RESEARCH REPORTS FROM THE SACRAMENTO 
CITY SCHOOLS 


James F. Burscu, Director of Department of Research and Student Personnel 


PROJECT I 

Tirte: A Study of Relationship Between Type of Dwelling and Truancy. 

Persons REsPponsisLe: Dr. James F. Bursch and Dana 8. Frame. 

Grave LeveL: Grades 7-12 inclusive. 

NATURE OF THE Progect: An analysis was made of the sections of the city characterized 
by single-family dwellings versus multiple-type dwellings to determine the relative 
proportion of truants contributed from each type of territory. 

Finpines: 1. There were 1800 square city blocks devoted to residences which were of 
the single-dwelling type, and 750 square city blocks devoted to the multiple-dwelling 
type, rooming houses, apartments, residence hotels, etc. 

2. The 1800 square city blocks of the single-dwelling type yielded 3221 pupils of 
secondary grade, while the 750 square city blocks of the multiple-dwelling type yielded 
4894 pupils of secondary grade. 

8. The single-dwelling type of territory yielded 86 truants per thousand of sec- 
ondary population, while the multiple-dwelling type of territory yielded 183 truants per 
thousand of secondary population. 


PROJECT II 

Tirtz: Co-ordination of Instruction Between Senior High School and Junior College 
Courses in Foreign Language, Science, Mathematics, English, and Social Studies. 

PERSON RESPONSIBLE: Dr. James F. Bursch. 

Grave LeveL: Junior College, grades 13 and 14. 

NaTURE OF THE Projyect: The junior college graduating class of the spring of 1932-33, 
consisting of 471 pupils, was studied in detail as to relationships existing between 
work done in the senior high school and subsequently in the junior college in the 
various fields of study mentioned above. 

The following factors were considered: 

1. Enrollments in the subjects in high school in relation to the subsequent enroll- 
ments in junior college. 

2. Quality of work in high school (as measured by marks) as related to subse- 
quent enrollments in junior college. 

3. Relation of success in the subject in the high school to success in the subject 
in junior college. 

4. Other factors related to junior college success. 

Finprnes: Only one unit of the study (Foreign Language) is completed. The following 
excerpts from the conclusions of the study are representative of the findings: 

1. Out of the class of 471 pupils, 154 took some foreign language either in high 
school or junior college; 104 took some in both high school and junior college. 

2. The average number of language credits earned in high school was 20. The 
average number of college credits earned by the same group was 12. 

3. No relationship was found between amount taken in high school and amount 
taken in junior college. Seventy-five per cent of those who continued the study of 
language in the junior college had made a ‘‘C’’ grade or better in the foreign lan- 
guage taken in high school. 

4. The correlation between average marks earned during the entire high school 
study of language and the entire junior college study of language was 0.72 + 0.03. 

5. The median percentile score on the Artificial Language section of the A. C. E. 
Psychological Test was 17.46 points higher for those taking foreign language in the 
junior college than those not taking foreign language. 

6. A correlation of 0.34 + 0.06 was found between the standing on the Artificial 
Language Test and subsequent marks earned in junior college language courses. 

7. The distribution of marks in junior college language courses closely parallels 
the distribution of marks earned by the same students in high school language courses, 
although the traditional practice of discounting one year of language study in placing 
students in college language courses was followed. 

8. Language placement tests (The Columbia Research Bureau Test) would, if 
used, have placed most of the students in the same grade level of the college language 
courses where they are now placed by the presnt methods. 
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RESEARCH REPORT FROM THE GLENDALE CITY SCHOOLS 
C. LorENE FritcuH, Director, Department of Research and Guidance 


PROJECT I 


TiTLE: Results on the Co-operative Algebra Tests in A-9 Classes, by Textbook Groups. 

PERSON RESPONSIBLE: C. Lorene Fritch. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEVEL: Mathematics department, grade A-9. 

NaTuRE oF Proyect: The experiment was designed to measure the efficiency of one of 
the new type algebra textbooks as compared with the effectiveness of the conventional 
text which has been in use over a period of years. All beginning algebra classes were 
supplied with one text or the other, in such fashion that two comparable textbook 
groups were formed. The experimental period lasted until the close of the third 
quarter of the year. At this time the Co-operative Algebra Tests, Elementary Algebra 
through Quadratics, were administered. 


Finpines: Among the significant findings of the study are the following: 

1. The achievement in algebra, for pupils having studied the subject for three 
school quarters, compared favorably with the standards reported on the test. 

2. Where pupils were matched on the basis of intelligence quotients, and two 
comparable groups established, it was found that the group using the conventional type 
text earned a median score that was 3.7 points higher than that earned by the new 
type textbook group. 

3. In total range of the scores and in the range within the middle fifty per cent 
of cases, the conventional textbook group showed greater variations than did the other 
group. 

4. Correlation coefficients were consistently higher for the conventional group than 
for the new type group: 

(a) A-8 arithmetic mark and algebra test score: 
conventional, r=4.44+.05; new type, r=+.37+.06 
(b) LQ. and algebra test score: 
conventional, r=4..56+.05; new type, r=+4.52+.05 
(ec) Algebra mark and algebra test score: 
conventional, r=4.58+.04; new type, r=+4.53+.05 
5. A significant multiple correlation was obtained for the entire tested group. 
This was r=+.58+.03, calculated by correlating a combination of A-8 arithmetic mark and 
1.Q. with the algebra test score. 


PROJECT II 


TirtE: Vocational Interests of Senior Students in High School. 

PERSON RESPONSIBLE: C. Lorene Fritch. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEVEL: Senior high school, B-12 and A-12 students. 

Nature or Progect: At the time of the administration of the senior English examination 
to B-12 and A-12 students, early in November, 1933, certain items of information on 
post-grdduation plans were solicited from them. One question related to the vocational 
plans of the several students. 

The 718 students concerned were grouped as to post-graduation plans as follows: 
four-year college, junior college, non-college, and uncertain groups. Within each of 
these groups vocational interests were tabulated according to six major occupational 
classifications. 

Finpines: ‘The study reveals the following differences among the groups in vocational 
interests. 

1. Professional service claimed the interest of 47.9% of the entire group. In the 
four-year college group 64.2% were planning for the professions. 

2. Interest in commercial occupations changed from 1.9% for the four-year college 
group to 28.4% for the non-college group. 

3. There was a noticeable lack of interest in agricultural and industrial occupations, 
and in public and personal service, 

4. The only pronounced sex differences were in the stated interest in the industrial 
field, with 10.9% of the boys as compared with 0.5% of the girls; and in the 
stated interest in the commercial field, where there was a declared interest on 
the part of only 6.0% of the boys as compared with 20.8% of the girls. 
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PROJECT III 

TitLE: Results on the Co-operative English Test, Form 1933, Series 1. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: C. Lorene Fritch. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEVEL: English, B-12 and A-12 classes, including 698 students. 

Nature or Pxoyect: The Co-operative English Test is designed to measure achievement in 
English usage, spelling, and vocabulary at the high school and junior college levels. 
Results on the three parts of the test were tabulated for various groupings of the 
students in the senior class. 

Pupils were asked to indicate their plans of attending a four-year college fol- 
lowing graduation from high school. Results on the tests were tabulated separately 
for the four-year college group, the junior college group, and the non-college group. 
Separate tabulations were also made for students enrolled in English classes for com- 
parison with results earned by the group not taking English in the senior year. 

FINDINGS : 

1. Results for the entire tested group indicate that student groups in these classes 
achieved results up to and above the standard performance reported for the test. 
This applies to the total scores on the test. 

2. The greater superiority over standard nouns was shown in the English usage 
section of the test. 

3. Results on the spelling section were below standard in both Glendale high schools. 

4. The group enrolled in English classes earned higher median scores on all sections 
of the test than did the group of pupils not so enrolled. 

5. The group of students who plan to go on to a four-year institution were decid- 
edly superior as a group to the other students in the English usage and vocabulary 
sections of the test, but not in spelling. 


RESEARCH REPORT FROM THE LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOL 
DISTRICT — DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM 


Educational Research and Guidance Section 
Résumé of Secondary Projects Conducted during the School Year 1933-34 


PROJECT I 


TiTLE: Minimum Recommended Grade Placements for Reading Comprehension and 
Arithmetic Fundamentals. 


Persons Responsiste: Ellen Alice McAnulty and Alfred S. Lewerenz. 
DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEvEL: The Data are for pupils in grades I-X. 


NaTurRE oF Proyect: For a number of years mental age had been taken as the goal for 
subject achievement. Actual experience, however, shows that mental age is most useful 
only with pupils of normal intelligence. Surveys ave repeatedly indicated that dull 
pupils, on the average, work on a level above their mental age while bright pupils do 
not attain this goal. 

Therefore, to determine what actually may be expected in the way of achieve- 
ment from pupils of varying age and intelligence quotients, a study has been made 
of standard test results. Using the survey data recorded on Hollerith cards, average 
achievement grade placements were found by chronological age and IQ. The in- 
tervals used were 10 months of chronological age to every five points of IQ. Data 
were tabulated for an age range of 70-189 months and 70-144 IQ. For all intervals 
thirty or more cases were used with the exception of a few on the extreme ends of 
the distributions. ‘The reading comprehension data are based on a total of 4,573 
eases distributed evenly throughout the intelligence quotient range, while the data 
for 3,653 children were used to make the arithmetic fundamentals tables. 


Finpines: These tables provide a better prediction of success than do data on mental 
age. The figures are based on actual performance rather than on a theoretical goal. 
The tables are used in connection with the diagnosis of cases of educational malad- 
justment. On the completion of an educational survey, individual pupils are studied 
with the aid of this materia] as a basis for further instruction. 
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PROJECT II 


TiTLE: Chronological Age and Chronological Grade Placement Calculator. 

Person ResPponsisLe: Alfred S. Lewerenz. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEVEL: ‘Table may be used in grades II-XII. 

NatTuRE oF Prosect: ‘The tables are designed to simplify the process of caleulating a 
child’s chronological age in months and of finding the equivalent chronological grade 
placement. 

Finpines: The tables eliminate the necessity of subtracting the birthdate from the 
present date in order to find a pupil’s present age. The set of tables is good only for 
the current year and a page is valid only during the month indicated on it. These 
tables help to reduce errors in calculating intelligence quotients. A frequent cause 
of such error is incorrect chronological age. 


PROJECT III 


TitLE: ‘The Status of Spelling in the Schools of Los Angeles. 

PERSON RESPONSIBLE: Alfred S. Lewerenz. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEVELS Survey data include grades II-IX. 

NATURE OF THE Progect: An analysis was made of the results of a city-wide survey 
using one form of the Modified Ayers Spelling Test. Comparisons were made with 
results on the same test given eight years previously and with seventh and eighth 
grade results in regular elementary and junior high school classes. Types of spell- 
ing errors as indicated on papers submitted by schools were also studied. 


Finpines: The spelling achievement in the upper grades was at approximately the same 
level as in the survey given eight years earlier. Pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades of elementary schools spelled better than junior high school pupils in those 
grades. The analysis seems to point out the importance of the child having ample 
opportunity to hear a word correctly spoken and to pronounce the word correctly 
himself before trying to spell it on a test. There is also need to develop an associa- 
tion between the visual image of the word and its correct pronunciation. It may 
be that more oral reading should be required of pupils to strengthen this oral-vision 
hook-up. 


PROJECT IV 


TitLE: Revised Vocabulary Grade Placement Formula.* 

PreRsON RESPONSIBLE: Alfred E. Lewerenz. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEvEL: The formula is for use in determining the vocabulary 
grade placement of books in grades I-VII. 

NATURE OF THE Project: An analysis of data in ‘‘A Study of English Word-Values 
Statistically Determined’’ by Faucett and Maki indicated that additional index let- 
ters might be available for use in the formula. 

Finpines: ‘Three additional index letters have been selected and the norms for all index 
letters have been checked against accumulated grade placement data. 


PROJECT V 


TirLe: Educational Guidance Materials for use in Secondary Schools. 

PERSON RESPONSIBLE: Alfred 8. Lewerenz. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEVEL: These materials are for use particularly in senior-high- 
school guidance activities. 

NATURE OF THE Progect: A comprehensive plan is being followed which includes: 


1. Classification of occupations into six major fields of interest: 


a. Aesthetic d. Natural 
b. Commercial e. Scientific 
c. Mechanical f. Social ‘ 


2. Construction of measures of interest using the above classification: 
a. Use of pictures and stories classified according to the six fields. 
b. Diagnosis of Brainard Specific Interest Inventory Blank. 





*Lewerenz, Alfred S. Measurement of neg a of Reading Materials. Los Angeles Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, March, 1929. pp. 11- 
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3. Use of guidance tests now available to determine level at which interest might be 


developed: 
a. American Psychological Exam- d. Shall I go to College? 

ination e. Stanford Scientific Aptitude Test 
b. Strong Vocational Interest f. Thurstone Clerical Examination, 
e. Bernreuter Personality Inventory ete, 


4. Preparation of a reference handbook on occupations classified according to the 
six major fields of interest giving: 
a. Name of position or job 
b. References which will give added information about the job such as: 
(1) Nature of work 
(2) Qualifications and training. 
(a) Basie education. 
(b) Technical education. 
(¢) Manipulative skill. 
(d) Physical requirements 
(f) Other essentials. 
(f) Special requirements. 
(3) Conditions of work and seasonal demands. 
(4) Remunerations. 
(5) Line of promotion. 
(6) Employment opportunities. 
(7) Time to learn and training opportunities. 
e. High school courses which lead up to or serve as exploration in a given field of 
interest. 
Finpines: Work on this project has not been completed. However, preliminary experience 
with the technique involved has shown it to be practical and helpful. 


PROJECT VI 


TrTLE: Los Angeles B-10 Biology Test. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: Elizabeth L. Woods. Co-operating committee: Mrs. Lilla Arm- 
strong, Miss Kathryn Colburn, Charles H. O’Neal and C. L. Vander Bie. Statistician, 
Ellen Alice McAnulty. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEVEL: The test is designed to measure results of teaching in 
B-10 biology classes. 

NATURE OF THE Project: With the aid of biology teachers, two forms of a test have 
been constructed covering the biology curriculum content at the B-10 level. 

Finpines: ‘The test is now being prepared for publication. 


PROJECT VII 


TrrLeE: Los Angeles Semester Test for B-10 Chemistry. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: Elizabeth L. Woods. Co-operating committee: Miss Bessie Butch- 
er, Mrs. Mary J. Burdick, P. A. Johnson and C. W. Morton. Statistician, Ellen Alice 
MecAnulty. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LeveL: The test is designed to measure results of teaching in 
B-10 chemistry classes. 

NATURE OF THE ProyecT: With the aid of chemistry teachers, two forms of a test have 
been constructed covering the chemistry curriculum content at the B-10 level. 

Finpines: The test has just been published and will be used during the second semester 
of the 1934-35 term. 


PROJECT VIII 


TirteE: Los Angeles Physics Examination. 

PERSONS RESPONSIBLE: Elizabeth L. Woods. Co-operating committee: Virgil Best, W. O. 
Bullock, E. 8. Dixon and Walter Gilbert. Statistician, Ellen Alice McAnulty. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEVEL: This test is designed to measure results of teaching in 

. senior high school physics classes. 

NATURE OF THE Proyect: With the aid of physics teachers, two distinct tests have been 
constructed each with two alternate forms. One part covers Magnetism and the other 
Statice Electricity. 

Finpines: The test is now being prepared for publication. 
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RESEARCH REPORT FROM THE OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Research Studies Carried on Under the Direction of the 
Department of Research and the Department of Instruction 


PROJECT I 


TiTLE: The relative Use Made of Standardized Tests in the Oakland Public Schools, 
1932-1933. 


Person ResponsisLe: I. Keith Tyler. 


Nature or Stupy: Records and data which were on file in connection with the adminis- 
tration of tests and measurements in Oakland schools were studied to determine the 
comparative use made of various tests by individual elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools. In all cases these were tests which had been used in addition 
to the regular city-wide survey program. 


FInpDINGs: 

1. There is a wide variation in the amount of use of tests in the several schools. 
One elementary school used an average of five and one-half tests per pupil as con- 
trasted with other schools which used no tests in addition to the regular survey 
tests. 

2. The elementary schools make a much greater use of tests than either the junior 
or senior high schools, 

3. No evident relationship was found between the quality of instruction and adminis- 
tration in a particular school and the use made of tests. 


PROJECT II 
TrtLE: School Population Trends—City of Oakland. 
PERSON RESPONSIBLE: Henry W. Magnuson. 
Nature or Stupy: This project embraced a two-fold purpose: 
1. Determination of actual trends in school population, and 
2. Analysis of the trends with the object of ascertaining possible reasons for certain 
population shifts. 


The procedure consisted of a statistical analysis of attendance data for the eleven 
year period 1923-34. 


Finpines: The data of the study reveal the following trends: 


1. The number of births and the ratio of birth to population are decreasing, but 
not to the extent that they may be considered the only contributing factors to a 
rather sudden decrease in elementary school population. The first significant de- 
crease in birth rate occurred in 1928-29-30. This would not be reflected to any 
degree in the present school population. 


Although the population in some areas was showing a marked decline even 
before the peak enrollment of 1929 and, in contrast, the population in some areas 
has been showing considerable increase since the peak enrollment year, the factor 
or factors contributing to the sudden decrease first noticed in the elementary school 
population have, in general, inhibited those districts which were showing rapid 
increase and have accelerated the decline of those which were displaying a notice- 
able decrease. 


3. One of the major factors influencing the apparent decline especially noticed in 
the elementary school population and beginning to show slight traces of a decreas- 
ing rate in the secondary population is the promotional policy of the Oakland 
schools, as a non-failure program assures a progressing school population. 

4. The effects of an apparent decrease in birth rate and of an accelerated progres- 
sion of children through the grades because of Oakland’s promotional policy can 
be estimated with a fair degree of accuracy. However, before any valid generali- 
zations or predictions can be made either as to a constant decrease in elementary 
school population, or a continuance of the present holding power of the high 
schools, the present population trends must be analyzed in the light of the perma- 
nent or temporary character of the economic adjustments forced upon the general 
population. 


to 
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PROJECT III 


TrTLE: Reasons Why Sixteen- and Seventeen-Year-Old Pupils Leave Regular High Schools 
to Attend Continuation Trade Schools. 


PERSON RESPONSIBLE: J. F. Ching. 


NaTurRE or Stupy: This analysis was made in an attempt to determine why sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-old pupils left regular high school to attend continuation trade school, 
but incidentally and perhaps of more value in uncovering limitations and contributing 
maladjustments of the regular senior high school program. The technique used in 
securing information regarding why the pupil left regular school was to have the 
counselor talk with the boy or girl and record his or her reactions to the questions 
asked. 

FINDINGS: 


1. The data show that 59.7% of the population leaving regular high school and 
attending trade school were boys and that 40.3% were girls. 


2. Certain junior and senior high schools have sent proportionately more pupils to 
trade school because of: 


a. A program less adapted to the needs of students of low intelligence. 
b. A lack of understanding of how to deal with pupils either of low mentality or of 
non-academic interest. 


ce. A too-great emphasis on school social affairs that demand money and good 
clothes. 


d. The economic and social status of the local school community was lower than 
the average for the city as a whole. 


3. The residential distribution of this group indicates a fairly even spread through- 
out the city. 


4. Of the reasons given for not attending regular school, the largest group did not 
like school for general reasons or because of some subject taught therein or felt 
that they could not do the necessary work required. Quite a large group gave as 
their reason for leaving regular school the fact that they desired to learn a trade. 
This reason was given by 30.7% of the boys and 25.6% of the girls. 

5. The most significant fact revealed in this investigation was that 27.6% of the boys 
and 6.4% of the girls voluntarily said that they came to trade school because they 
could not afford to go to a regular junior high or high school. The more specific 
reasons behind this condition are the demands of home-room teachers for 100% 
participation in all student body and other activities, towel and locker fees in con- 
nection with physical education, and, in general, the feeling on the part of the 
students of their inability to do what the rest of their group is doing and to dress 
as nicely as they do. Many of those in this group gave further evidence of this 
interpretation by stating that they ‘‘ didn’t want to feel cheap.’’ 

6. The group under consideration fell quite definitely into two classes—those who 
are there to learn a trade and those who have found themselves to be social and 
educational misfits in the junior or senior high schoo] and appear at trade school 
in the hope of finding themselves, or as a comfortable place in which to serve 
required school time prior to their eighteenth birthdays. 

7. The data seem to indicate that less than one out of every three pupils at the trade 
school within this group has any specific vocational aim. 


PROJECT IV 


TrttE: The Daily News Broadcast and Its Place in the School. 
Person ResPponsisLeE: I. Keith Tyler. 


Nature or Stupy: In an attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of a school news broadcast 
being received in Oakland elementary and junior high schools, a check list was sub- 
mitted to all Oakland schools using the broadcasts, requesting a description of the 
ways in which the broadcasts were received and used, and an evaluation both of the 
broadeasts and of the uses made of them. The check list was based upon a preliminary 
investigation and visitation to various schools. 
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Finpines: The following is a summary of the findings of the study: 


1. Twenty-seven out of forty-nine elementary schools were receiving the broadcasts 
with an average of 1.7 groups per school. 


2. Eight out of sixteen junior high schools were receiving the broadcasts with an 
average of 2.0 groups per school, 


3. The vocabulary used by the speaker is difficult for many elementary children to 
understand. 


4. The speaker’s enunciation is satisfactory. 
5. Nearly half the elementary schools reported the speaker’s voice as too low, although 


this was not noted in the junior high schools. On the other hand, there was 
general agreement upon its pleasing quality. 


6. A small proportion of schools characterized the speaking as too rapid; most found 
it satisfactory. 


7. The broadcasts appear to be about right in length. 
8. Over four-fifths of the schools believe the choice of news items to be satisfactory. 


9. Over three-fourths of the schools were satisfied with the amount of explanation 
made of important items, 


10. There is need for more child appeal. About half the schools reported the broad- 
casts as too impersonal, 


11. All but a few schools reported the children interested in the broadcasts; two-thirds 
of them reported enthusiastic interest. 


12. A majority of teachers were enthusiastic, although about a fourth were somewhat 
indifferent. 





13. The best method of receiving broadcasts is a single class in the classroom; the 

worst, two or more classes in the auditorium. 

14. All but a few of the schools reported the listening conditions were satisfactory and 
that there was comparative freedom from distractions. 

15. During the broadcasts the children listened attentively in nearly all the schools. 

16. In approximately four-fifths of the schools, notes were taken during the broadcast 
as a guide in later discussion. 

17. All schools followed up the broadcasts by discussion; over half regularly and others 
occasionally. 

18. That type of discussion which resulted in building of critical standards for judging 
news was rated of highest value. 

19. A wide variety of other activities in connection with the broadcasts was reported. 
The variety of these is such that in one school or another the broadcasts have been 
related to practically all the school subjects. 


PROJECT V 


TrrLe: Investigation of Expenditures of Children, Grades Two to Twelve. 





PrRsoN REPSONSIBLE: Henry W. Magnuson. 


Narvure or Stupy: A survey of pupil expenditures was made with the object of discover- 
ing the amount and analyzing the character of pupil expenditures in order to assist 
parents in determining appropriate pupil spending allowances. Several schools repre- 
senting the different school levels and different types of communities were asked to 
participate in this study. A total of 4,387 students volunteered to keep a record of all 
their expenditures for a period of one week; 2,241 of these were boys and 2,146 were 
girls. 


Finpines: The following practices are shown by the study: 
1. Items for which money was expended varied all the way from candy and scout 
dues to gasoline and engagement presents. 
a 2. The average weekly expenditures by boys from grade 7 was 65 cents; grade 8, 72 
cents; grade 9, 82 cents; grade 10, $1.00; grade 11, $1.45; grade 12, $1.48. The 
average weekly expenditure for girls for grade 7 was 71 cents; grade 8, 72 cents; 
grade 9, 85 cents; grade 10, 99 cents; grade 11, $1.03; and grade 12, $1.27. 
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PROJECT VI 


Trttz: Interests of Secondary School Pupils in Commercial Radio Programs. 
PERSON RESPONSIBLE: I. Keith Tyler. 


Nature or Stupy: As a basis for a more intelligent approach to the problem of the 

radio, both from the point of view of its out-of-school influence and for its best use 
in the classroom, a study of the interests of children of secondary school age in com- 
mercial radio programs was launched in the fall of 1933. A questionnaire, based upon 
preliminary interviews with secondary school students, was given personally by the 
investigator to seven hundred pupils in the high-seventh, the high-ninth, and the high- 
eleventh grades of two Oakland junior high and two senior high schools, chosen because 
they represented a rough cross-section of the city as a whole. An effort was made 
to secure students representing average, high, and low intelligence levels. 
Information was secured which showed the number of boys and girls having access to 
a radio in the home; the amount of time spent listening to the radio on week-days, 
Saturdays, and Sundays; an evaluation of various types of programs on the basis of 
enjoyment; the favorite programs, including a measure of the effectiveness of the 
advertising; favorite radio stars; and certain ‘‘listening habits.’’ Data were then 
treated so as to find sex differences, grade level differences, and intelligence level 
differences. 


Finpines: The study shows the following practices and interests: 

1. Radios were reported in from 97 to 99% of the homes of these students. 

2. Two hours and twenty-minutes was the average spent on week-days listening to 
the radio. 

3. There was little difference in time spent from grade to grade. 

4. In all grades girls averaged more time than boys. 

5. Dramatics, sports, and comedy, were the favorite types of radio programs for the 
entire group. 

6. Sports programs and news broadcasts rated higher with boys than with girls, 
while dance music and ‘‘crooners’’ were better liked by girls than boys. 

7. Dance music rose steadily in favor from the high-seventh through the high-eleventh 
grade. 

8. Short plays fell in favor from first place in the high-seventh grade to fifth place 
in the high-eleventh. 

9. ‘*One Man’s Family,’’ ‘‘Myrt and Marge,’’ and ‘‘Amos n’ Andy’’ were the 
consistently popular programs in the three grades for both boys and girls. 

10. There are decided differences in the popularity of specific programs from grade to 
grade, and between boys and girls. 

11. From grade to grade a smaller per cent of boys and girls listened with their 
family and larger per cents alone and with friends. 


PROJECT VII 


Tirte: Investigation of the Use of Mimeograph Paper in All Schools. 
Person ResPonsisLE: Henry W. Magnuson. 


Nature or Stupy: Each school was asked to indicate on a standardized blank the amount 
of mimeograph paper which was used, the purposes for which it was used, and opposite 
this data the minimum amount of mimeograph paper which they felt necessary to 
meet the demands of their school program. 


Finpines: A statistical analysis of the check lists which were returned indicated the fol- 
lowing average practices: 
1, Junior high schools indicated that on the average they needed 3,800 sheets of 
814x11 mimeograph paper per year to carry on a satisfactory educational program. 
2. Junior high schools indicated that they needed on the average 1,300 sheets of 
814x13 mimeograph paper per year to carry on a satisfactory educational program. 
8. Senior high schools indicated that they needed on the average 7,900 sheets of 
844x11 mimeograph paper per year to carry on their program. 
4. Senior high schools indicated that they need on the average 4.300 sheets of 
814x13 mimeograph paper per year to carry on their program. 
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PROJECT VIII 


TrttE: Time Analysis of the Functions of the Senior High Vice-Principal. 
Person RESPONSIBLE: Henry W. Magnuson. 


Nature or Stupy: All the senior high vice-principals were asked to keep a record of their 
time on a standardized time chart; recording the time which they expended for the 
several general educational functions there listed. After these blanks were returned, 
each vice-principal was interviewed in order that in tabulating and presenting the time 
records there would be uniformity in interpretation and comparison. In order to 
facilitate comparison between schools, actual time expended was transmuted to percent- 
age equivalents. 


Finpincs: ‘The time allotments for the several functions are distributed as follows: 

1. Senior high vice-principals spend on the average 33.5% of their time in guidance 
activities. The range in time expended was from 15.8% to 41.3%. 

2. Second in rank in amount of time expended consisted of those activities classed 
under the title ‘‘administration.’’ The vice-principals reported that on the aver- 
age 22.6% of their time was spent in this general category, with a range of 15.7% 
to 31.1%. 

3. The third item in extent of time consumed appears to be student-body activities 
with an average expenditure of time by all vice-principals of 14%. Time expended 
covered a range of from 4.8% to 24.7%. 

4. Fourth in rank in the expenditure of time involved activities connected with attend- 
ance. Vice-principals indicated an average expenditure of time of 13.5%, with a 
range of 6.7% to 22.2%. 

5. The general omnibus classification of office routine comes fifth in the amount of 
time expended with an average of 11.1% and a range of 6.2% to 16%. 

6. Sixth in rank is teaching, with an average expenditure of 4% and a range of 0.0% 
to 31.8%. 

7. Supervision of instruction comes seventh in rank with an average expenditure in 
time of 13% and a range of 0.0% to 3.1%. 





PROJECT IX 


TitLE: One Phase of Public Relations Program—An Analysis of the Activities of Ameri- 
can Education Week and Comments and Suggestions for Improvement. 


Person RESPONSIBLE: Henry W. Magnuson. 


Nature or Stupy: In an attempt to increase the effectiveness of the schools’ public rela- 
tions program, principals were asked to co-operate in making a careful analysis of 
the American Education Week Program, which was held the week previous. They were 
asked to indicate on a check list the type of program which they held; approximately 
how many parents visited the school; approximately how many children had a definite 
part in the program, and the amount of school talent which was used at church, club, 
or fraternal meetings in demonstration of school aceomplishments. They were also 
asked how their program was received by the community and to list its weak points, 
its strong points, and any comments made by parents relative to the present sdéhool 
program, and to indicate ways in which the public relations program, especially that 
represented in the American Education Week, could be improved. 


Finpines: A summary of the data taken from the check lists yields the following results: 


1. In both the junior and senior high schools, class visitation during the day and night 
constitutes the most popular type of program. This was followed closely by exhibit 
and demonstration, and third in popularity were the especially-planned evening 
assembly programs. 

2. Approximately 0.84 parents per child in the junior high schools visited the junior 
high schools during the American Education Week, and 0.81 parents per child in 
the senior high schools visited the senior high schools during the week. 

3. Approximately 40% of the junior high school children had a definite part in the 
program, and 38% of the senior high school pupils had a definite part in the 
program. 
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4. In indicating the strong points of the program, the high school principals stated 
that their activities were unusually worth while because they: 


Were in actual demonstration of school work. 

Stimulated parent appreciation. 

Gave an excellent opportunity for pupil activity. 

Facilitated teacher-parent contact. 

Demonstrated the place of certain extra-curricular activities. 

5. Sesnetionn for improvement which received the most frequent mention include: 
more classroom demonstration, more pupil participation, more publicity, department 
rather than room demonstration, more assembly programs, use of educational films, 
and the elimination of unattended pupil annoyance. 


cae op 


LIST OF SURVEY TEST REPORTS ISSUED BY THE 
DEPARTMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


Results of Primary Group Intelligence Tests, Fall and Spring Semesters, 1933-34. 
Results of Low-Third Grade Mental Tests, Fall and Spring Semester, 1933-34. 

Results of High-Sixth Grade Mental and Reading Tests, Fall and Spring Semesters, 
1933-34. 

Results of Low-Tenth Grade Reading Tests, Fall and Spring Semesters, 1933-34. 
Results of High-Third and High-Fourth Grade Arithmetic Survey, Spring Semester, 
1934. 

6. Results of High-First Grade Mental Test, Spring Semester, 1934. 
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COURSE OF STUDY MATERIAL COMPLETED JULY 1, 1933, TO JULY 1, 1934 


Printed 


No. 66—Rules for Athletic Games, Grades Five through Nine. 
131—Art for Secondary Schools (Mulgrew). 
Supplement to Tentative Outline of Natural Science Handbook for Elementary Grades 
(Chart). 
Mimeographed 
No. 107S-2—Classified List of Social Studies Materials Found in Fifth and Sixth Grade 
Readers. 


Effective Use of Maps, Charts, and Globes in Elementary Schools. 
Index to Science Handbook. 
Tentative Typing (Revised). 


RESEARCH REPORT FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOLS 
PROJECT I 


TiTLE: Special Educational Needs in Junior High School. 
PERSONS RESPONSIBLE: Robert F. Gray, Lillie Lewin, and Walter C. Nolan, 
DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEVEL: San Francisco Junior High Schools. Grades 7-9. 


NatTurE oF Proyect: A survey to determine the educational needs in junior high school 
with respect to the following types of pupils: 
a. Over-age pupils of low general ability. 
b. Pupils who are problem cases or who fail to adjust themselves to junior high school 
procedures. 


Finpines: While any reorganization of work will require a further analysis of needs with- 
in the various junior high schools, the present survey enables us fo draw the following 
general conclusions: 

1. A large number of over-age pupils in junior high school are average or higher in 
ability and should be given the privilege of doing work in a higher grade. 

2. In five of the junior high schools there are sufficient pupils of low ability to justify 
the organization of special classes for them. 
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3. There are, in practically every junior high school, pupils of superior abilities doing 
unsatisfactory work. 

4. Pupils who are considered problems by teachers and principals are distributed nor- 
mally as far as intelligence is concerned. 

5. The administrative and curricular adjustments to be made vary in nature with the 
individual junior high schools. 

6. A need exists for further consideration of the educational treatment of the types 
of pupils discussed in this study. 


PROJECT II 


TiTLE: Prediction of Success in Certain Academic Subjects in First-Year Senior High 
School. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: Robert F. Gray, Lillie Lewin, and John C. McGlade. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEVEL: San Francisco Senior High Schools. Grade 9. 

Nature or Proygect: The prevalence of failure in academic subjects taken in senior high 
school points to a need for more selective guidance material. The purpose of this study 
is to discover tests or test batteries which will serve as specific determiners of success 
in subjects of instruction in the first year of senior high school. The study is limited 
to a consideration of academic subjects in the first year of high school only, viz., 
English, algebra, Spanish, French, and social science. The investigation was conducted 
at the Balboa, the Galileo, and the Polytechnic high schools of San Francisco. The 
investigation is further limited to pupils who enrolled in one or more of the five aca- 
demic subjects and remained in such classes for the duration of the school year, being 
present for all standard tests. The results of such tests, together with teachers’ marks, 
constitute the criteria of success by which the value of each predictive factor is 
measured, 

Finpines: The major conclusions follow: 

1. A statistically significant negative correlation was found in all cases between 
chronological age and success in the subject considered, indicating that pupils who 
enter high school younger, by virtue of a superior ability, have the better chance 
for success. 

2. The educational age has a higher predictive value than the mental age in three- 
fifths of the cases. 

3. When data from standard tests are the criteria of success, the ages surpass the 
quotients in predictive value. When teachers’ marks are the criterion, quotients 
have the higher predictive value. 

4. In two-thirds of the cases, the total test scores, or quotients, based upon total tests, 
have higher predictive values than any sub-test. 

5. It is possible to predict success in English or social science relatively early in the 
academic career of the pupil through the use of existing achievement test scores. 

6. The tests which afford the best prediction of success in algebra are, in all cases, 
tests having arithmetic or algebraic content. 

7. The tests of early prediction presented in this study are ineffective as determiners 
of success in modern languages. 

8. It is highly probable that tests may exist having higher predictive values than 
those presented in this study, or that tests could be constructed which would give 
higher predictions. 

9. By combining certain of the existing tests, higher predictive values might be real- 
ized. Combining tests, however, complicates the technique of prediction and thereby 
limits its utilization in practice. 

10, There is a need for more reliable predictive factors for academic subjects than 
those which are now available. 


PROJECT III 


Tire: Age Grade and Pupil Progress in the San Francisco Junior High Schools. 
Persons RESPONSIBLE: Robert F. Gray and Lillie Lewin. 
DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEvEL: San Francisco Junior High Schools, Grades 7-9. 


Nature or Prosect: A survey was made to discover the distribution of ages by grade in 
the various junior high schools, together with a rate of progress survey. 
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Finpines: The following conclusions grow out of the study: 


1, While, theoretically, the junior high school is an educational unit primarily organ- 
ized to meet the needs of pupils who are 12 to 15 years of age, the San Francisco 
junior high schools serve pupils 10 to over 20 years of age. 

2. In the San Francisco junior high schools, 49 per cent of the pupils are at age or 
normal in age for their grade, 20 per cent are accelerated, and 31 per cent are 
retarded or over-age. 

3. In two San Francisco junior high schools, there is more acceleration than retarda- 
tion. 

4. In two schools there are more pupils retarded than pupils at grade and accelerated. 

5. The smallest amount of retardation and acceleration is found in the low-seventh 
grade. (Acceleration, 18%; retardation, 27%.) 

6. The greatest amount of acceleration is found in the high-ninth grade. (24% 
accelerated. ) 

7. The greatest amount of retardation is found in the low-ninth grade. (33% 
retarded.) 

8. Six per cent of the pupils in junior high school make faster progress than one-half 
grade per semester. 

9. Only 2 per cent of junior high school pupils repeat grades or half-grades. 


10. In junior high school, 92 per cent of the pupils make normal progress. 


11. While there is extreme over-ageness among the pupils in the San Francisco junior 
high schools, the major source of this retardation is apparently repetition of grades 
prior to junior-high school entrance. ; 


RESEARCH REPORT FROM THE VENTURA SCHOOLS 


DuncAN ELLSWoRTH CLARK, Curriculum Consultant and Director of Research 


Considerable effort was expended during the year toward building up a wholesome 
educational attitude on the part of the teaching force, as well as a favorable reaction 
from the general public. Much of the research activity was directed toward this end. 
Several concise stimulating reports were issued in our annual series of bulletins, dealing 
largely with the matter of teacher responsibiity in interpreting educational policies and 
programs to the supporting public. In brief, the attempt was made to keep our own 
schools and their educational implications under constant review to the end that they might 
contribute more vitally than ever toward meeting the exigencies of the times in which we 
live. 

PROJECT I 


TrTLzE: Students’ Reports in Ventura Schools. 

Prrson RESPONSIBLE: Duncan Ellsworth Clark. 

Grave LeveL: Throughout the school system. 

Nature or Prosect: A treatise rather than a research problem. Issued as Research 
Bulletin No. 8, Series of 1933-34. 20 pages. The purpose of this report was to 
explain to teachers and patrons the necessity of re-appraising the periodic report card. 
It is a statement of the methods employed in reporting the progress of students in 
Ventura schools, with particular stress on the newer plan used in the elementary schools 
where the formal report card has been replaced by the teacher-parent conference and 
the informal letter-to-the-parent method of reporting. The fallacies and difficulties 
inherent in the traditional report card are discussed, together with the merits and 
anticipated benefits of the newer plan. 


PROJECT II 


TrrLE: Observations on Public Education. 

Person RESPONSIBLE: Duncan Ellsworth Clark. 

Grape LeveL: Throughout the child’s educational life. 

Nature or Prosecr: Comprises Research Bulletin, No. 12, Series of 1933-34. 24 pages. 
A statement on the trends in public education, its development as an American insti- 
tution, its adaptation during these depression years, and certain tendencies in this 
reconstruction period. The purpose of this treatise was to direct our administrative 
and instructional thinking along lines which would link more closely the school efforts 
with child needs and interests. 
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PROJECT III 


TirteE: Mobility of Populations in Ventura Schools. 
PrersoN RESPONSIBLE: Duncan Ellsworth Clark. 
GravE LeveL: ‘Throughout the schools, with particular attention to the Junior College. 


Nature or Project: Accepting the end of the sixth month, about the first of March, as 
being the most unfavorable point in the year for ‘‘holding-power,’’ the project took 
up the study of enrollment losses with reasons therefor in the case of every Junior 
College loss. Effort was made to determine why individual students had dropped out, 
and the bearing which the type of instruction offered had on such withdrawals, Recog- 
nition was made of the possibility of many other factors, such as economic conditions 
prevailing in the community, as well as in students’ homes. 


Finpines: ‘The ‘‘holding-power’’ of the Junior College apparently had not changed sig- 
nificantly over a three-year period. By the end of the sixth month there was a district 
enrollment loss of about 15%. The Junior High School had a loss of 9%, a slightly 
smaller loss than the previous year. The question provoked by this study resolves itself 
into the problem of how much of enrollment losses is due to factors extraneous to the 
school, and how much is due to dissatisfaction with school programs as they are. 
How much may such losses be reduced by our ever-vigilant policy of adapting instruc- 
tional procedures and content to real life needs? Research Bulletin, No. 13, Series 
of 1933-34. 14 pages. 


RESEARCH REPORT FROM LONG BEACH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Emit LANGE, Co-ordinator of Curriculum and Research 


PROJECT I 
TiTLE: Duties of Counselors. 


PERSON RESPONSIBLE: Dora D. Stoker, Departmental Assistant. 

DEPARTMENT AND GRADE LEvEL: Department of Curriculum and Research, Grades 7-9. 

NaTurRE oF THE Stupy: A study of the duties of school counselors made for Superin- 
tendent Upjohn’s use. This study was based upon a daily record of services rendered 
by each junior high school counselor during a period of two weeks. These services 
were listed under the headings: Testing, Prognosis, Remedial Work, Education (of 
parents, teachers, ete.), and Record Keeping. Both the descriptive and statistical 
methods were used. 


Finpines: In general, each counselor performed the same duties, although the amount 
of activity in the separate fields varied greatly in the different schools. 
The percentage of time devoted to remedial work (34%) was the highest. Record- 
keeping came next (31%), an indication of the need of more clerical help so that 
the counselor may have more time for diagnosis. 
The general conclusion drawn was that the counselor, probably more than any other 
school official, is concerned with the general welfare of the child. 


PROJECT II 

TitLE: Clerical Examination. 

Persons RESPONSIBLE: Members of the Curriculum and Research Staff. 

NATURE OF THE ProgectT: An examination of applicants for clerical positions to give the 
Deputy Superintendent an eligibility list from which to make appointments. Tests in 
the following subjects were included: arithmetic, alphabetizing, spelling, English 
usage, typing, dictation, letter writing, and handwriting. For the most part, these 
tests had been constructed to fit the local needs and the results were weighed accord- 
ing to previous experience. An intelligence rating was included whenever possible. 
As the need arose, applicants were placed according to their fitness for the work. 

Finpines: All clerks placed as a result of these tests have been very satisfactory. 
Needed improvements and refinements have been effected during the summer when a 
second examination was administered. A judgment test has been added and the eligi- 
bility list of candidates has been arranged by groups according to the classifications of 
the following types of positions: secretarial, senior-clerical (with stenography and 
typing), senior-clerical (with typing only), senior-clerical (without stenography and 
typing), and junior-clerical. 

Further improvements are planned. 
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PROJECT III 


Tire: Educational Survey Tests As an Aid in Articulation and in Evaluation of 
Achievement. 


Person RESPONSIBLE: Dora D. Stoker, Departmental Assistant. 


Score or Survey: 6A and 9A pupils in reading and arithmetic. 


Nature oF Progect: All sixth grade pupils leaving the elementary school, and all ninth 
grade pupils leaving the junior high school, were tested with the New Stanford Read- 
ing and Arithmetic Tests early in their last semester in these segments. Each pupil’s 
achievement in the tests was sent on with other information to the new segment, 
Another purpose of the testing program was purely local: to discover, in terms of 
standardized tests, how the achievement of pupils has been affected by efforts toward 
integration, and by conditions, especially half-day sessions in tents and bungalows, 
under which the schools have operated since the earthquake of March, 1933. 

To this end, a report of results, compiled in the central office, was made the subject 
of discussion with groups of principals under the leadership of the deputy superin- 
tendent. In general, the results showed that Long Beach was slightly above the Stan- 
ford norm in both 6A and 9A reading and slightly below in arithmetic in both grades. 


VALUE OF THE SURVEY: 
a. As an aid in articulation. 


The test information, considered with other information regarding the pupil, has 
served as a valuable aid in his guidance and placement in the new segment. 


b. As an evaluation of achievement. 


One definite result is evident: a closer scrutiny and keener evaluation of the fields 
tested. Further study will be made in this evaluation. 


PROJECT IV 


TITLE: ‘Cumulative Monthly Report. 


Person RESPONSIBLE: Maud Wilson Dunn, Curriculum and Research Office. 


NATURE OF THE Stupy: (1) To reduce the number of reports needed to obtain informa- 
tion for the ‘‘ Annual Report of the Condition of the Public Schools’’ required by the 
state, specifically in regard to State Enrollment, Attendance, and A.D.A., and to obtain 
data in regard to transfers in and out of the schools and the city. (2) To devise a 
form to scatter the work throughout the year and to standardize the procedure from 
the elementary school through the junior college. 


VALUE OF THE Form: ‘The form is now in the second year of use. Persons responsible 
for the report seem to consider it a distinct help in securing data adequate for the 
‘*Annual Report of the Condition of the Publie Schools.’’ 
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